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POLITE LITERATURE. 


ON THE PORTICAL STYLE OF LORD BYRON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

SiR, I am surprised, that amidst 
all the different attempts made to classify 
the genius of Lord Byron, he has never 
been compared with Dante. Both poets 
possess the same intensity of passion and 
force of thought, the same neglect of 
grace, the same reiteration of stroke upon 
stroke, which produces in the aggregate, 
the effect of sublimity; and the same 
power of conveying all that is horrible 
and grand, through the medium of emo- 
tion, rather than of description. That 
singular fragment called Darkness, though 
without any adequate object in view, 
which could justify it as a composition, 
contains, nevertheless, more convincing 
proofs of this affinity betweeti them, than 
any other of Lord Byron’s sketches. So 
far as it goes, it may match with many 
passages of the Inferno, in terrific fancy, 
and in the power of extracting poetical 
results from philosophical causes. With 
all its faults, I consider it the finest spe- 
cimeu we have hitherto had, of his Lord- 
ship’s abilities. 

One may clearly perceive, in the suc- 
cessive publications of this noble author, 
the gradual improvement of his poetical 
faculties, as time and experience contri- 
buted to mature them. Nay, one might 
even imagine such an improvement visi- 
ble in the latter passages of his first 
Childe Harold, as compared with its 
commencement. But I regret to say, 
that neither practice nor precept has 
produced any refinement in his style; 
on the contrary, this has sensibly’ de- 
teriorated. If poetry be the perfection 
of thought and language, and if language 
be the vehicle for conveying thought, 
both these qualities, and with them 
poetry itself, are injured by carelessness 
of diction. But as other critics have 
sufficiently anitmadverted on the broader 
features of his writings, the plot, the 
Sentiments, and the characters; and as 
they have almost totally neglected that 
sort of verbal criticism, which, though 
minute, is not therefore unimportant, and 
which every critic, from Longinus down 
to Blair, has conceived necessary, I shall 
confine myself, almost exclusively, both 
in this and subsequent essays, to the con- 
sideration of style. 

So far, then, as style, by the glowing 
combination of words, by the nervous 
terseness of sentences, by harmony, by 





adequacy, and by magnificence, consti- 

tutes an essential part of good writing, 

so far Lord Byron fails. Almost every 

impurity and inaccuracy of diction, 

which had gradually been weeded from 

our language during the last century, we 

find again springing up in his works. I 

will take a passage at random. 

“ Js't not enough, unhappy thing, to know 

Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 

That being, thon would beagain, and go 

Thou knowest not, reck’st not to what region, so 

On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 

Still will thou dream on future joy and woe? 

Regard and weigh you dist betore it flies. 

That little urn saith more than thousand homi- 
lies.” 

Here some of the pauses are placed 
too near the beginning or ending of suc- 
cessive lines. Js't is a most ungraceful 
abbreviation—saith, though perhaps in 
the present instance appropriate, is quaint 
— so is too weak a word for a termina- 
tion — and homilies has neither rhyme 
nor accent to recommend it, This is 
even a favorable specimen; but open 
any where, and the same faults still ap- 
pear. 

“ I’ve seaped a bloodier hour than this.” “ Now 
peril’s past.” 

“ And fire unquenched, unquenchuble— 
around, within thy heart shall dill.” 

Epithets, those vigorous auxiliaries of 
poetry, are but thinly scattered through 
his poems, whose natural dryness and aus- 
terity want the relief of such orvaments. 
The following beautiful simile in the 
Childe Harold, starts out of the gloomy 
canvas with all the grace of contrast. 
Speaking of the Spanish Heroines, who, 
though they fought for their country, 
were not the less gentle and bewitching, 

“ Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate.” 

I shall now quote a stanza for the pur- 
pose of proving, that this author does not 
fail in elegance or correctness, from mere 
inability ; and, that his thoughts, so far 
from being enfeebled, are much strength- 
ened by these qualities. 

“Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true, 

And those who know it best, deplore it most. 

When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. 

Youth wasted, mind degraded, honor lost; 

These are thy fruits, successful Passion, these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost, 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 

Not to be cured when Leve itself forgets to 
please.” 

On the whole, I would say, that Lord 
Byron displays in his performances, the 
mind of a great poet, butdenies himself 
the benefit which he might derive from 


the art of poetry. From this art he bor- 
rows nothing but its metre. He does not 
adorn or refine, or elevate that metre. He 
depends too much upon the strength of his 
conception, or upon the profundity of his 
emotion, and does not sufficiently consi- 
der, that a strong idea may be still 
strengthened, and a beautiful one made 
still more beautiful, by the language in 
which it is couched. Had he, for in- 
stance, told us, that the dove possessed 
both tenderness and fierceness, instead of 
a ‘ tender fierceness,” the thought would 
still have remained the same, but would 
assuredly have lost all its poetical value, 
To conclude, I must assert, after a sedu- 
lous and candid examination of bis writ- 
ings, that he has not yet produce? any 
which do justice to his owf genius; 
but that if he would select some 
subject of popular and permanent in- 
terest, and not unsuitable to his own 
peculiar genius, he might, by superad- 
ding the elegance and purity of modern 
diction, to the force and freedom of an- 
cient thought, execute a work, which 
*« posterity would not willingly let die.” 








PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES, 





It is well known that the deeper we pene- 
trate into the earth, the greater is the 
warmth, At Frieberg, they pretend to have 
calculated, that this increase of warmth 
amounts to one degree of the thermometer 
for 150 feet: from which it is interred, that 
at the depth of 50 German, (225 English) 
miles iron must melt and the interior of the 
earth be a sea of liquid fire, 


NEW PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. 

Dr. Brewster’s discovery, that a plate of 
unequal temperature has different local pow- 
ers. of polarization, seems to prove a close 
connexion between the newly investigated 
properties of light and those of magnetism. 
‘Fhis is indeed his own opiniun, and he states 
that the effects of his experiments are “ re- 
sults to which we can find nothing analogous, 
but in the perplexing phenomena of magneti- 
cal and electricat polarity.” 


ELECTRICAL TORPEDO. 

Some very curious discoveries, highly in- 
teresting to the lovers of Natural History, 
have recently been communicated to the 
Royal Society, by Mr, Todd, a medical gen- 
tleman, as the result of numerous experi- 
ments on that wonder of nature, the Torpedo, 
or Electrical Fish. Mr. Todd observes, that 
the shocks received from the animal, were 
never sensible above the shoulder, and sel- 
dum above the elbow joint: the intensity, 
also, of the shock bore no relation to the size 
of the fish, but an evident relation to its lives 
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liness and vice versa. The shock did not 
always follow the touch; but required a de- 
gree of irritation, such as pressing, pricking, 
or squeezing the animal; whilst not unfre- 
quently animals to appearance perfectly viva- 
cious, suffered this irritation without dis- 
charging any shock whatever. But the most 
curious fact is, that when caught by the 
hand, they sometimes writhed and twisted 
about, endeavouring to extricate themselves 
by muscular exertion; and did not, until 
they found these means unavailing, attempt 
the exercise of their electrical powers: 
though in many instances they had recourse 
to that power in the first moment of coer- 
cion. It was also ascertained by repeated 
experiments, putting two animals of equally 
apparent health into vessels of water, draw- 
ing successive shocks from one, and suffer- 
ing the ether to remain quiescent, that the 
death of the animal was hastened by the ab- 
straction of its electric fluid! 





BOTANICAL EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 
It is a newly established fact in Natural 
Miotonn, deserving the attention of orna- 
mental Botanists, that a much greater pro- 
rtion of the various species of the botanical 
vision of nature, is fitted for the endurance 
of extreme heat than of violent cold. Recent 
writers have drawn this observation from an 
accurate survey of vegetation through its dis- 
tinct gradations from the polar towards the 
equatorial regions, marking, in each stage, 
the progressive course. The only exception 
to the general rule is that of the Lichens, 
which are to be found in all climates, and 
alike unassailable by the extremes of each. 
It is evident from this, that the varieties of 
indigenous ey increase in proportion as 
we approach the equator: for, although in 
lands nearest to the pole, Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, the number of species do not ex- 
ceed 30, yet they increase gradually thus— 
Re 534—Iceland, 553—Sweden, 1300 
entre of Europe, 2000—Piedmont, 2800 
—and 4000 in Jamaica. This is an increas- 
ing ratio which caniot be the effect of 
chance, and is worthy botanical considera- 
tion. But it must be remembered that alti- 
tude produces a greater change than latitude ; 
since it has been clearly ascértained that 4 or 
5000 yards in elevation in the hottest parts 
of the globe, produce greater changes in tem- 
perature than 5000 miles in distance from 
the equator. . 
It ts also a curious fact, as ascertained by 
Humboldt, that in South America, plants 
will grow at a height of 1800 yards above 
that elevation, where on the Alps and Pyre- 
nees vegetation ceases. 





EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHERS. 


Mr. Editor, Ams the various experi- 
ments of that gifted of beings whose 
titular denomination I have inscribed above, 
I had long considered tha: of “ my uncle,” 
who confined aap © waxen brceches, as the 
most sagacious ; but, it ap I considered 
wrongly, for [ am enabled to lay before you, 

prespectable authority of Dr. Thomp- 
ba, Philosopher, whose 
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In the last number of the “ Annals of Phi- 
losophy,” published this day, we are told that 
a Mr. Magendie resolved to “ put to the test 
of experiment” the difficult problem whether 
“ sugar, , oil, butter, and other similar 
bodies,” be fit for the nourishment of ani- 
mals. For this purpose he fed a dog “ upon 
sugar and distilled water. He (the dog) eat 
his food readily, and for some time retained 
his health poe liveliness. But in about a 
fortnight he began éo get lean, though his ap- 
petile continued good. His alvine excretions 
were scanty, but his urine was abundant.” Af- 
ter these recondite symptoms, which no one 
could have suspected without the assistance 
of philosophy, appearances of disease pre- 
sented themselves, and “ as the leanness cun- 
tinually increased, the animal lost its strength 
and died on the 32nd day. The dead body 
was found destitute of fat, and the muscles 
deprived of five-sixths of their usual volume.” 
After a description of a few other physical 
effects, deduced from the sacrifice of this vic- 
tim to the sciences, the learned narrator pro- 
ceeds to inform us, with true philosophical 
calmness, that * a second, and a third dog, 
fed likewise upon sugar and water, shared a 
similar fate !” 

Your readers will now, I presume, be dis- 
posed to cry “ Murder!” But though three 
dogs might have stopped the mouths of the 
three-headed dog of hell, nothing will stop 
the mouth of a philosopher. .“ Two dogs fed 
upon olive oil and water died on the 36th day 
with precisely the same phenomena.” “ Seve- 
ral dogs were fed with gum and water, their 
fate was precisely the same.” “ A dog fed on 
butter” (and here I cannot help exclaiming 
with Pallet: “ Lord inheaven ! what beastly 
fellows these ‘ philosophers’ are!”) died on 
the 36th day, with precisely the same phe- 
nomena; though on the 34th flesh was given 
him, and he was allowed to eat of it at plea- 
sure.” 

You. will naturally ask what result these 
exploits of grey-headed iniquity were ex- 
pected to produce. ““ From these curious ex- 
periments of Mr. Magendie and Dr. Thomp- 
son, it is obvious that none of these articles 
are capable of nourishing dogs !” Without any 
pretence to the double application of “ Vates,” 
I would have ventured to predict the same, 
and since it has been justly observed that lit- 


ling of their superiors, it must be my igno- 
rance which ind me to smile at the 
learned Doctor’ conylusion. But if the 
learned Docter will take the advice of a plain 
unlettered man, he ‘will suspend these ope- 
rations in the dog. s; for I am but half 
persuaded of the truth of Mr. Locke’s obser- 
vations on the extent of the reasoning faculty 
in animals, and should this avowedly saga- 
cious animal comprehend the nature of the 
conspiracy, which is fomenting against his 
domestic quiet, I tremble to think of the con- 

uences of a philosophic hydrophobia. 

he question also involves agother seri- 
ous consideration. The different religious 
sectarians are daily petitioning parliament 
for relief and protection, and should any 
zealous follower of the Pythagorean system 
take this matter in hand, lamentary in- 
fluence might possibly obtain the enactment 
of a lex talionis, which might reduce the 
Doctor and his associates to —— 
necessity of living upon “ sugay and disti 





tle mindsdelight in contemplating the stumb- | } 





water, olive oil, gum aud water, or butter ;” 
the result of such a decree may, I fancy, be 
ascertained without a philosophical analysis. 
You, I am sure, Sir, will be convinced that. 
uothing but a pure admiration of the sciences 
has dictated there supplementary observa- 
tions ; I therefure entreat you to place them 
where they may catch the Doctor’s eye, and 
avert this dire omen from the realms of ex- 
perimental philosupby. Iam, &c. T.S.M. 
London, March 1, 1817. 


N. B. The same number of the “ Annals 
of Philosophy” contains an account of four 
more dogs, a gendoo, a young lutra, two 
birds, a mouse, a monkey, a cat, a species 
of ox, and a fowl, who were poisoned with the 
juice of the Oupas tree at Java, and after being 
for some time deiiberately tortured, died in 
horrible ugonies, martyrs in the cause of sci- 
entific research !!! As this article is marked 
“ to be continued,” I thought it high time to 
communicate to you these remarks. 


*,* We are much pleased with the ridicule 
our correspondent so justly throws over these 
brutal and disgusting experiments. We 
must further observe, that men so destitute 
of heart as these experimenters, have never 
head enough to promote the real advance- 
ment of science. Mr. Magendie might have 
saved himself much trouble and contempt if 
he had merely recollected that the creatures 
which he thus treated with vegetable sub- 
stances were curnivorous aniinals !—that they 
want the glandular system and long intes- 
tinal canal which are essential even to the 
mere digestion of such substances—and that 
therefore any conclusion drawn from such 
experiments, respecting the nutritive nature 
of these substances, must be false and ridieu- 
lous. They do not even enter into the system 
of the animals: they cannot digest them. We 
are astonished that Dr. Thompson could ad- 
mit stich a paper into his work. Similar ob- 
servations we would apply to the monsters 
who open animals alive, &c. &c. They ob- 
serve not that the tortures they inflict al- 
ways induce a morbid action; that this ac- 
tion alone they discover, instead of the 
healthy ones that nature thus baffles the en- 
quiries of those who violate her most sacred 
laws; and that they thus retard, instead 
of promote, the advancement of physio- 
logy. 

- w. 





Procress oF THE Sciences iN Itaty.—A 
professor of Physiology in Sardinia has been 
discharged from his office fur having em- 
ployed in his last publication the heretical 
words nature, and natural history. 


Procress oF tne Scrences 1n SPAIN. 
Madrid, March 11.—* Principles of policy ap- 
plicable to all representative governments, 
and particularly to the present constitution 
of France, by M. Bénjamin de Constant, 
Counsellor of State,” as containing maxims 
and propositions false in politics and the hi- 
erarchical order, contrary to the spirit of re- 
ligion, captious, subversive of the power of 
the church, anti-degmatical, leading to schism 
and to religious tolerance, and pernicious to 
the state, were prohibited here by order of 
the King on the 2nd of March. 
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Seen enna 
* PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 


MEDICINE. 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE PLAGUF. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Sir, As you have inserted in your 
valuable publication, an account of the expe- 
riments of M. Von Rosenfeld, I doubt not 
you will be glad to have the succeeding let- 
ters of Dr. Burghardt. In the preceding 
statements there seems to be some inaccura- 
cy. It does not appear that Mr. Von R. was 
a medical man, and still less that he inocu- 
lated himself for the plague; for the first of 
the following letters expressly states that he 
refused to tell his preservative. 

I remain, &c. Hi. E. L. 

ConstTaNTINOPLE, Jan. 25, 1817.—The fol- 
lowing letters of Dr. Burghardt (who con- 
ducted M. Von Rosenfeld into the Lazaretto, 
and observed him there) give the continuation 
of the accounts of Mr. Von Rosenfeld’s expe- 
riments with his preventative of the plague 
and the unfortunate result of thein. 

Decemser 27, 1816.—Having been inform- 
ed by the Dragoman of the Porte, that M. Von 
Rosenfeld, before he visited persous infected 
with the plague, (which he dic regularly twice 
a day) rubbed himself with oil,I immediately 
went to him, and soon discovered that this 
report was set on foot out of envy, by a per- 
son to whom Rosenfeld would not comimu- 
nicate his secret. More certainly to contro- 
vert this suspicion, I caused Mr. Von Rosen- 
feld, in my presence, to wash his hands with 
soap, to dry them, and then, also in my pre- 
sence, to touch fresh plague ulcers, which he 
showed himself perfectly willing todo. He 
touched upon several patients six or seven 
pustules and as many buboes, and even put 
his fore-finger so deep into the buboes, that 
the pus ran down upon his hands, which he 
then with the palms of both hands rubbed in 
on his bare arms till no trace of moisture was 
visible. I remained fifteen minutes with 
him after this operation, in order fully to 
convince myself that the pestiferous matter 
must in that time have been wholly received 
by the absorbent vessels, into the system. 
I followed the same process with the Drago- 
man, whom he had also provided with his 
preservative. 

January 12, 1817.—M. Von Rosenfeld, as 
well as his Dragoman, found themselves per- 
fectly well after the trial made on the 27th of 
December, as described in the preceding let- 
ter; and as no change has appeared in his 
health up to this day, (being the 16th day) 
his preservative may perhaps be considered 
as thereby confirmed, or, what perhapsis more 
probable, he is not susceptible of the plague, 
or at least is not at present so dispused as to be 
infected by it. In my opinion, all depends 
on this circumstance, and repeated experi- 
ence has confirmed this opinion. Thus, for 
instance, we see people who during the most 
nalignant plague, have served for years in the 
hospitals, as attendants on the sick, without 
being infected, and yet fall at Jast victims to 
the contagion, without any satisfactory rea- 
son appearing, why they should be infected 
just at that moment, and not years before. 
Physicians, who are. inevitably exposed to 
the contagion every year, sometimes remain 
cabendioal till at last one or other of them 
is seized with the plague. Fathers of fami- 
lies, who have attended their family in the 
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plague, remaiu uninjured, and yet are infect- 
ed (as numerous examples prove) months or 
years afterward, by other means. This tem- 
porary susceptibility can be explained, per- 
haps, only by decisive circumstances, such as, 
irregular way of life, uncleanliness, repressed 
passions, which render persons very suscep- 
tible of the plague, and easily produce infec- 
tion. 

- Janvary 21.—Srr, With heartfelt grief, 
I have toinform you, that the day before 
yesterday, (the 19th) M. Von Rosenteld 
complained of Vertigo, and 4& slight head- 
ache: this increased very much till noon, 
and his tongue was quite white: towards 
1 o’Clock P. M., he felt an inclination to 
vomit, which however did not take place; 
but toward 3 o’Clock, he was seized with a 
violent diarrhea, which weakened him so 
much that he was soon obliged to lie down. 
He had a fever through the night, and was 
at times delirious: the diarrhea became 
more violent, and his weakness increased in 
proportion. When I desired to speak to him 
yesterday morning, I learned with affliction 
that the unfortunate man, by his heroic zeal 
in the service of humanity, had himself be- 
come the victim of the scourge which he 
sought tu avert. Two hours before my ar- 
rival, a plague-bubo appeared under the left 
armpit. His mental faculties abandoned only 
for moments, he was fully aware ef his situ- 
ation, which excited in him a kind of gloomy 
affliction, which was expressed in his ges- 
tures. The symptoms of tie disorder re- 
mained the same during the day (the 20th), 
but in the course of the night preceding the 
Zist becanse more violent: the disease 
reached the highest degree, and all the symp- 
toms began to be mortal. When I visited 
him this morning early, he was already near 
his end; he was no longer able to swallow 
the medicines. ‘Towards noon, the body be- 
gan to turn blue, and lost its natural warmth, 
avd about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
last spark was extinguished of the life of a 
man universally lamented by all, who even 
atter his death will retain a graceful remem- 
brance of his generous but unsuccessful 
enterprise. 

M. Von Rosenteld had been 38 days in 
the Lazzaretto. In his last moments he had 
the spiritual assistance of the worthy Catho- 
lic clergyman, who also took down his last 
will, in which he recommends his necessitous 
family to the favor of his sovereign the 
Emperor Francis.” 


MECHANICAL ARTS. 

Rome, 22 Fesnuary.—An object of ad- 
miration at present is an equally inge- 
nious and bold scaffolding in the Church of 
St. Peter, within the interior of the dome, 
up to the lantern, in order to repair the 
Mosaics there. It is of the invention of 
Angelo Pazacini, Engineer of St. Peter’s, and 
will soon be engraved by the care of the 
architect Marini.—A scaffolding designed by 
the celebrated Nicola Zadaglia was not found 
applicable. 

A Sun-dial is now constructing in St. 
Peter’s Place, to which the obelisk standing 
there is to serve as the index, and thus be 
restored perhaps to its original destination. 
Monsignor Maccazani, Pretect della Fabrica 
(of the works of St. Peter), has this Sun-dial 
erected at his own expence, 


The Government has purchased the 
Giraud Palace, in order to establish there the 
Manufactory of Mosaics, as the buildings of 
the Holy Office, where it had been for some 
years, have been restored to that tribunal. 
The Palace Giraud Borge nuovo, is one of 
the finest works of the architect Bramante, 
It was builtin 1504, for Cardinal Hadrian de 
Corneto, and belonged for a long time (till 
Henry VII[. separated from the Romish 
Church) to the kings of England. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wat TyLeER; @ Dramatic Poem. 
12mo. 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, having 
an electioneering object to carry against 
Lord Grimstone, got ‘into her possession the 
manuscript of a foolish play, called “« Love 
in a Hollow Tree,” written by that noble- 
man when a boyat school. This comedy 
she published and circulated with great in- 
dustry,and at a considerable expense, for the 
purpose of covering her opponent with ridi- 
cule; but all that her Grace gained by the 
vindictive mancuvre was the raising a 
laugh against his Lordship and_ herself. 
The artifice of the Duchess, Lowever, was a 
harmless piece of pleasantry, compared with 
the rancorous malevolence or wicked cupi- 
dity of those persons who have, contrary to 
all honour and. honesty, sent the poem of 
Wat Tyler into the world, without the con- 
sent of the author. Whether their inten- 
tion has been to hold him up to public ridi- 
cule, or to put money into their own pockets, 
at his expense, the inference drawn by every 
liberal mind will be equally decisive in re- 
probating the nefarious transaction. But if 
this conduct be so reprehensible, what 
apology can be made for those legislators 
(we speak without the slightest refer- 
eace to party, with which we have nothing to 

o, and for which we feel only contempt,) 
who, forgetiul of their intimate connexion 
with the laws and constitution of the coun- 
try, have dragged this surreptitious piece 
into their political debates, wich the view 
of wounding the feelings of the author still 
more severely, and of aggravating an injury 
which was already sufliciently enormous, 
The poem, it seems, was composed at the 
early age of nineteen, and at a period, too, 
when older beads than that of the author 
were heated to a degree of enthusiastic 
transport by revolutionary doctrines, thea 
rendered dazzling through the deceitful me- 
dium of the French declaration of equal 
rights, That a youth of lively imagination, 
under such circumstanees, should take a 
popular story out of the English annals, and 
turn it into a scenic representation, cor- 
responding in sentiment with what was 
actually passing on the great stage of the 
world, ought neither to excite surprize, nor 
to provoke severity. But the poem, though 
it does in fact make the insurgents of the 
fourteenth century speak the language of 
modern zealots on the subjects of liberty and 
equality, is so far in character, that the 
truth of the history is by no means violated, 
unless it be in the hypocrisy ascribed to the 
Archbishop, and the charge of treachery. 
cast upon the King. Our object here, 








‘ee is not to review the drama, which 
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does not fairly come before us as an article 
for investigation, because, being stolen pro- 
perty, it of course ought to be restored to 
the real-owner, who, 1f he should chuse to 
acknowledge and publish it, must in that 
case submit to the ordeal of criticism, as 
well as the adjudication of other courts. 


MANUEL, a Tragedy, by the author 
of Bertram. 

As the author of this Tragedy has com- 
plained, in his Preface, that the reviewers 
neglected his former work, and thus deprived 
him of opportunities to profit by criticism, 
we shall avail ourselves of his laudable 
wishes for improvement, and point out some 
defects, which, perhaps, he will avoid in 
his future attempts. Having already ani- 
madverted upon Manuel in our theatrical 
capacity, we shall now consider it as a 
literary composition, and set the fable, the 
characters, and the moral quite aside. 

That the author possesses considerable 
talents, we willingly allow. Strength of 
thought, and energy of expression, are his 
distinguishing characteristics; and these are 
among the foremost marks of a superior 
mind, But we think he has carried both 
these qualities to excess, and has enriched 
by overwrought art, a soil already too 
exuberant by nature. There is no repose, 
no keeping in his piece, and like the lighting 
of the stage itself, he deprives every object 
of its natural shadow. He seems to gasp 
and struggle for poetical phraseology : his 
epithets = not appear to suggest themselves 
voluntarily, but come in the fetters of a 
forced conscription. Such sentences as the 
following will better elucidate our meaning : 

“ All powerful heaven, 

Who to the task that splits the trenchant blade, 

Dost whet th’ unapt and edgcless instrument.” 
And, 

“ Gripe with unfailing might, the crosletted shield, 

Against the foeman’s dint.” 

This sort of obscure and uncouth jargon, 
may give a certain turbulent air of energy to 
the sentiments; but leaves us quite un- 
moved at the distraction of those person- 
ages, who can fly for consolation to hard 
words, and who seem equally occupied 
between sublime emotions and niceties of 
phraseology. The debility of bombast is far 
more nauseous than the insipid impotence 
of bathos, because it makes pretensions, to 
which the latter does not aspire. 

This unnatural enforcement of language 
often extends itself, in the work before us, 
to the idea which it labours to convey. 
Hence, here and there, we find some of 
those “ Dalilahs of the theatre,” in which 
Dryden and the writers of his day indulged. 
Such is the following: 

“ Stop, Victoria ; 

If the free wind did dare to whisper that 

Vd tell it, in the face of heaven, it licd /” 

Something of the same nature are such 
expressions as, 

“ The Moor hath left the land, or stays to spread 

The mountain-cagle's feast a 
_ By which, after some induction, and a 
little acquaintance with writers upon battles, 
we discover that spreacing means killing, 
and feast means men. 

There is, however, some very nervous 
ard unafiected language in this tragedy, and 
as we have recorded passages of a cont 
tendency, we shall select one among several, 








which appears sobered down, though not 
enervated, to a more discreet standard of 
fine writing. 

“ Oh, ye soiled furs, dishonored dignities! 

Ye robed mockeis of the state ye shame! 

With! glozing proem of well-sorted words, 

To make mine euemy shew like a God, 

And turn his scaffold to his pedestal!” 

The dying words of Manuel are the most 
simple, vatural, and affecting in the whole 
piece; and if the author would follow nature, 
who has given him no small portion of 
genius, instead of courting art, who has 
almost deprived him of taste, he might, and 
we trust will, become, not alone successful 
on the stage, but capable of affording plea- 
sure in the closet. 





AcapEmic Errors; or Recollections 
of Youth. By a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. 12mo. 

- Were the merits of a book to be estimated 
by its size, this little volume might be suf- 
fered to pass into oblivion unnoticed amidst 
the ephemeral publications, which interest 
or vanity is continually ushering into the 
world, But the unassuming work before us 
has superior claims to arrest the general 
attention, and considering the importance 
uf the subject, no less than the novel manner 
of treating it, we should be guilty of injustice 
in dispatching cursorily, what is entitled to 
grave and deliberate consideration. 

The author has in this narrative, displayed 
the common defects of education with a cor- 
rectness of outline, and a force of colouring 
which cannot but strike every reader, who 
will compare the picture here sketched with 
the retrospect of his own experience, and the 
result of his mature reflections. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, 
the first of which is occupied by a lively 
portraiture, but far enough trom a caricature, 
of one of those academical tyrants and im- 
a, who in this free country are at li- 

rty to rob children of their precious time 
and parents of their money, by promising 
wonderful things in the improvement of 
youth. 

The six following chapters are devoted to 
a minute detail of the private mode of tuition, 
adopted by an amiable clergyman in a coun- 
try village whose character is, in every res- 
pect, a perfect contrast to the pedant just 
mentioned. Of the excellent instructor, un- 
der whom the author was now happily 

laced, it is said, “ He made it appear to 

is pupils that he considered them as ra- 
tional beings, and not as automatons, whose 
minds were to beregulated by a mechanical 
process. He conversed and argued matters 
as much and as freely when we were but 
children, as he did when we were several 
years older: was always ready to listen to 
our observations, reply to our questions, and 
satisfy our curiosity. Mere lessons, tasks, 
and exercises, were not his chief vehicles of 
instruction. We gathered wisdom when no- 
thing more than amusement was the osten- 
sible object, and derived entertainment where, 
under a different teacher, we should have 
found a burthensome employment. The 
art of learning and repeating by heart is too 
frequently regarded as the only thing need- 
ful; and if the student shews industry while 
he is employed in his daily business, and is 





" So gloged the tempter and his proem tuned.—Milton. 
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perfect in what he has to perform, the in- 
structor feels satisfied that his own duty is 
discharged, and that his pupil is a promising 
lad. But this was not Mr. "s system, 
he did not set us in motion, and then leave 
us until the machine required to be wound 
up again, but he attended minutely to the 
direction of every spring. He regulated 
every deviation, gave fresh energy to every 
right movement, and superintended the 
force and action of the whole work. We 
went about our employment cheerfully, be- 
cause we were informed, that more than 
present advantage would result from our 
application. It was explained to us that we 
were not confined to our books a certain 
part of the day for the purposes of restraint, 
and to keep us out of mischief, but that re- 
mote and complicated good would follow; 
that we should be amply recompensed in 
future, for the time and pains we expended 
now, by the pleasure, the knowledge, and 
estimation which are the rewards of literary 
sgt gel 
nto the particular practice of this person 
we cannot enter, but must refer our readers 
to the book where they will find much to 
amuse and more to edify them in the proper 
method of imparting knowledge, and cul- 
tivating the moral powers. From the roof 
of this excellent scholar, our youth was 
transplanted to a public seminary, the name 
of which is not mentioned, but the method 
of education pursued in it is strongly cen- 
sured, especially that of making Latin com- 
position in verse and prose, an indispensible 
ualification for the higher classes. The 
istress of the author in his endeavours to 
attain something like metrical harmony, is 
admirably told, aud the manner in which he 
got out of his difficulties by the ingenuity 
and good nature of a younger boy than him- 
self, who favoured him with a succession of 
exercises that passed undiscovered and se- 
cured the desired object, gives some force to 
the reasoning here offered against the general 
system carried on in our public schools. Much 
is also said upon the subject of discipline, 
and the practice of flogging, which is strongly 
condemned as an indecent, degrading, and 
ineffectual mode of punishment. In the 
tenth chapter the author has offered some 
curious observations on the inutility of gram- 
mars, and the possibility of acquiring the 
knowledge of languages without the tedious- 
ness of complicated rules; and this opinion 
he exemplifies by the cases of Cowley, Sir 
William Jones, and Baratier. 








Currosirigs OF LireRaTuRE. In 
three volumes, 8vo. 

This work might be characterized in tke 
language of Shakspeare as consisting of 
“shreds and patches;” orin the more quaint 
description of Butler, as made up of 
Scraps of verse,’ 

And sayings of philosophers. ‘. 
It is, however, altugether a most amusing 
olio, and exhibits the taste and researches of 
this literary Apicius to considerable advan- 
tage. What will surprise the reader most 





is the circumstance, that above twenty-five 
years should be suffered to elapse between the 
publication of the first two volumes, and 
that which has now made its appearance. 
They who read for occasional entertainment 
only will meet with an abundant varjety of 
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pleasing matter in these volumes, than which 
we hardly know any book better fitted to 
beguile the tedious hours in a rainy day. 
Those articles which illustrate theatrical 
history are perhaps among the very best in 
the sheaf of supplemental gleanings which 
the ingenious Editor has here produced, as 
we should suppose, to complete his original 
object. But though the elaborate genealogy 
of those renowned personages Harlequin and 
Punch, with their attendant pantomimical 
characters, is sufficiently curious to warrant 
its insertion in a cabinet, which like mest 
museums must contain trifes as well as 
valuable varieties, the subjects upon the 
whole can hardly be said to have much con- 
nexion with literature. A happy specimen 
of critical elucidation occurs in an account 
of the Italian Tieatre, by tracing a coinci- 
dence between Massinger and Molitre, not 
to plagiarism in the latter as some have 
imagined, but to a well-known character 
in the Italian comedy calledthe “ Dottore,” 
from which both the English and the French 
dramatists -have drawn, the one his 
«“ Empiric,” and the other his “ Medecin.” 
By far the most interesting portions of this 
volume, are those which throw light upon 
certain periods and characters in the Eng- 
lish history: particularly the remarkable in- 
cidents related of the conduct of Queen 
Elizabeth towards her parliament; the anec- 
dotes of Prince Henry, son of James the 
First: the diary of Sir John Fenitt, master 
of the ceremonies to the last mentioned 
King and Charles the First: a minute ac- 
count of licencers of the Press; a memuir of 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford; the taste of 
Charles the First for the Fine Arts, with the 
secret history of that unfortunate monarch 
and his Queen Henrietta: the intrigues of Car- 
dinal Richelieu in English affairs ; and some 
facts and observations tending to place tie 
celebrated minion, Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham, with his assassin Felton, in a new 
point of view. 

But though we have mentioned these 
pieces as entitled to distinction, we do not 
wish to lessen the value of the other papers 
contained in this very agreeable volume, 
the whole of which will atford to readers of 
re complexion both instruction and de- 
ight. 


SISMONDI’S ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 

Mr. Sismondi has published the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th volumes of his celebrated history 
of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages. 

The first eight volumes having appeared 
in 1810 are too well known to the public to 
allow of our dwelling on them here. Every 
body knows that after having given in the 
first volume a rapid sketch of the revolutions 
in Italy from the end of the 5th to the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, Mr. Sismondi has 
given in the 7 following volumes a history, 
properly so called, of the Italian Republics 
during 332 years, between 1100 and 1433. 
The author promised four other volumes 
which were to bring down the history to the 
taking of -Florence in 1530. The three 
volumes now published come down only to 
1492, so that two or three volumes will 
probably be required for the remaining 38 
years, 

The period of 60 years, which is the sub- 
ject of the present volumes, is full of events 
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so highly interesting and important, that 
vast labour was necessary to compress the 
account of them into these bounds. Ex- 
clusively of Italy, this half century is full of 
events and memorable characters which 
have had the most marked influence on suc- 
ceeding ages. The destruction of the Greek 
Empire, the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II., the progress of the Turks stop- 
ped or checked by Scanderbeg and Ussun- 
Cassan, the Russians shaking off the Tartar 
yoke, Poland flourishing under the Jagel- 
ons, Christiern beginning in Denmark a new 
Dynasty, the elevation of the House of Tudor 
in England in the midst of Storms, Austria 
giving to Germany the Emperors Albert IT. 
and Frederick IiI., Arragon and Castille 
united under Ferdinand the Catholic, France 
restored to Charles VII. and subsequently 
agitated by intestine wars, which finish by 
aggrandising the monarchical power, and 
weakening the feudal Regimen, every where 
efforts to maintain, to ameliorate, or to 
change ancient institutions, to extend or re- 
vive knowledge, to re-open to letters and 
arts a surer and more brilhant career;— 
these are some of the facts most remarkable 
in this period; in the middle of which occur- 
red the invention of the art of printing, and 
which terminates with the discovery of a new 
world. But Italy, which in the course of the 
preceding centuries had acquired a pre- 
eminence over the rest of Europe, still main- 
tained it during the sixty which are the sub- 
ject of these 3 vols. We may be allowed to 
observe, that the expression “the middle 
ages” scems never yet to have been suffici- 
ently defined. The title of Mr. Sismondi’s 
work would extend it even to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. We should be in- 
clined to confine it within narrower limits, 
and not to include in it the times in which 
the languages, the arts, the opinions, the 
manners, and the institutions, of the greater 
part of Europe had assumed the wholly mo- 
dern characteristics which have maintained 
and developed themselves up to our times. 

It is, in our opinion, a detect, that Mr. Sis- 
mondi has neglected to trace the picture of 
the progress of letters, and of the arts, in 
Italy, in those sixty years. He has been re- 
proached, we know, with having introduced 
too many literary details into the first eight 
volumes, but we think that he has paid too 
much deference to this criticism; and it is 
to be hoped that he will treat of these sub- 
jects in the beginning of the 12th vol. 

It appears to.us, that Mr. S. has been too 
severe in his judgment of Cosmo de Medici, 
and of Lorenzo the Magnificent. If we could 
enter the lists on this subject, we should need 
no other arms than Mr. Sismondi himself 
would furnish us ; for it is but justice to say, 
that his opinions never impair the fidelity of 
his narration, and that he never conceals a 
circumstance which is calculated to induce 
his reader to furm conclusions different from 
his own. 








FINE ARTS. 


OF MEDEA, 
An Improvisated Tragedy, by Sericct. 
Turin, Marcu 6.—The celebrated Impro- 
visatore Sgrieci, who is come here from Rome, 
excites the admiration ofall who hear him. In 
an assembly, which was held yesterday even- 
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ing at the Count of Caluso’s, this young poet 
improvisated a tragedy, the subject of which. 
was decided by drawing lots. It was Medea. 
Unbounded applause was bestowed on this 
extraordinary effort, which surpasses every 
thing that has hitherto been heard, even in 
Italy, where composition ex abrupto, aided by 
the genius of the language, is very common 
among young people, who have a little poeti- 
cal ‘talent, and a little learning to turn it to 
advantage.— An earlier effort of Sgricci’s was a 
tragedy on the story of Jephtha, 


PAINTING. 


British InstituT1I0N.— Mr. P. Nasmyth 
has four Landscapes painted from Nature, in 
the rooms. His view of the Sea-coast, with 
Christ Church, in Hampshire, is a delicate little 
specimen. ‘The shore lies low and is naked of 
wood. The effect is silvery and harmonious. 
The view near Lindhurst has a rich sunny 
effect. The middle ground and distances are 
level, with woody enclosures and farni-houses, 
The aerial perspective is excellent, and the 
details in this part are executed with a sweet 
and spirited pencil. The sky is bright in 
colour, but vapoury and low in tone ; streaked 
with light clouds in gentle motion, and the 
gradation from the blueish tints above, to the 
fine glow upon the horizun, is managed with 
much beauty and harmony. The fore-ground 
is broken with picturesque fancy, and the idea 
of local colour good; but the trees, although 
apparently studies from nature, are painted 
with a confused, uncertain touch ; rather rage 
ged on their edges; inelegant in some forms, 
and not sufficiently loose in their branches and 
trunks, The trees in the view of Drummond 
Castle have the same crowded forms; the tone 
is cool and airy; but the silvery tints are, in 
some passages, too near lead. We looked 
some time to discover the castle; and, dimi- 
nished to a remote and petty object, it is too 
unimportant to give a title to the picture. This 
artist has much promise, feeling, and taste. in 
his works. There is nothing neglected in them, 
and his advancement has been steadily pro- 
gressive. 

Mr. J. Martin has exhibited three small pic 
tures, besides his large composition of Joshuge 
commanding the sun to stand still upon Gibeon, 
Phere is a grandeur of conception inthis design 
which proves the artist to possess a fervid a 
powerful imagination. Although the canvas is 
6 feet 2 inches high, and 8 feet 7 inches wide, 
the immensity of the scene reduces the figures 
to asmall size. Joshua standing upon a rocky 
eminence in a back view ; the whole array and 
march of the Israelites, and the disposition of 
the Amorite army in the valley, exhibit much 
poetical inspiration. The architecture is finely 
introduced on the mountainous elevations, aad 
composed with great loftiness. The sky is cle- 
verly designed,. and the storm of hail-stenes 
judiciously kept in due subordination to the 
principal incident. The colouring is ideal, cold 
and severe, being evidently secondary to the in- 
vention. The artist has recently obtained the 
prize of one hundred guineas from the British In- 
stitution for this picture ; and we are proud that 
our hopes on beholding it, when exhibited last 

ear at Somerset House, have been verified, 
it was the first of his works which we had seen ; 
and we had never before heard his name; but 
did not coldly linger in the discharge of our 
duty: we promptly bore testimony to his ge- 
nius. Inv our public notice of it, we then de- 
clared—‘“ The choice of this extraordinary sub- 
ject, is an indication of honourable ambition ; 
and there is a striking boldness approaching, to 
sublimity in the composition, which angurs well 
of this artist's future progress, and excites @ 
warm interest in his fortune.”—* It is one 
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those adventurous and fortunate excursions of 
fancy, which make a strong impression upon 
the public, and. are long remembered. The 
nind, from which it issued, mast be of no com- 
mon order; and we earnestly hope, that, if the 
picture be not already purchased, it may soon 
find a purchaser to appreciate its merits.” This 
artist's small view in Kensington Gardens, is in 
a good taste; and painted with a minute, but 
spirited touch and great force of effect. It is, 
however, deficient in local colouring, and some- 
what inclined to hardness. His small landscape 
composition, its companion, is rich and romantic; 
and “ The Hermit,” from Go.ivsMItH’s poem 
of Edwin and Angelina, is one of the most en- 
chanting effusions of fancy in this class, which 
we remember to have seen in our visits to the 
London exhibitions for many years. There isa 
strong opposition between the blue mountains 
and the low warm hues in the sky. The co- 
louring is ideal, and, if judged as a local tran- 
script, would be censurable: but considered, 
altogether as a composition, in which the artist 
has endeavoured to realize the fine feelings of 
the poet, its beauties may be admitted in ex- 
tenuation of this dangerous license. The pow- 
erful effect of shadow in the middle ground, 
checks the otherwise too violent contrasts of 
colour ; renders them subordinate to the senti- 
ment; and produces an extraordinary union of 
splendor and solemnity. The deep repose of 

e shade, which stretches in unbroken silence 
over the immeasnrable wilds below, acquires a 
more intense obscurity, opposed to the partial 
gleams of brightness on the horizon. ‘There is 
a wonderful effect of distance produced by the 
taper glimmering afar off in the vale, amidst 
an ocean of darkness. The foreground is finely 
relieved by this illusion, and the figures of Ed 
win and Angelina, are there tastefully intro- 
duced. We do not remember to have seen this 
story told by any other artist, with so much of 
Goldsmith's feeling. ‘There is a fascination in 
it which clings to us, long after we have left 
the rooms. It is quite impossible to view this 
young artist's performances, without an carnest 
sympathy in his success. There is nothing like 
common-place thinking or practice abont them. 
His vein is of the right metal; the sterling ore. 
Girt in the vigor of an independent intellect, he 
stands alone. His beauties are as unlike those 
of his able contemporaries as those of the old 
masters. His ardent sensibilities and fine eye, 
Yead him, with a persuasive force, to nature. 
But his creative fancy, romantic enthusiasm ; a 
passion and genius for the sublime and beautiful, 
would lure him wholly into composition to 
rule in a world of his own. His studies, how- 
ever, must be founded upon the only certain 
basis. Titian, the greatest of all colourists 
Since the revival of Painting, in the grandest of 
his landscapes, never lost sight of NATURE awd 
TRUTH. 





SCULPTURE. 

Sarcopnactr; or, ANtiquE Tomrs, found 
at St. Medard Deysand, near Bourdeaux, and 
now exhibiting at Paris. 

In 1805, there were found near Bourdeaux, 
in a field, two feet under ground, two wagni- 
ficent monuments, or antique tombs, of Paran 
marble, of the rarest beauty. These monuments 
are inthe Grecian form, and have two tubleaur 
richly sculptured. The bas-relief of the first 
represents the loves of Diana and Endymion. 
Cupid leads near to the Shepherd the car of the 
Goddess, a nymph of her train holds the horses, 
which are yoked to another car, and which 
trample under their feet a woman holding in 
her hand a Cornucopia. The God of Sleep 
sheds his poppies on Endymion; Loves, 
Nymphs, and the flocks of the Shepherd, form 
the back-ground of the picture. Ou one side 
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of the Attic, (PAttiqne,) Paris, instigated by 
Love, gives the apple to Venus in the presence 
of Juno and Minerva: Mercury is waiting for 
the Shepherd’s judgment to acquaint the Gods 
with it. On the other side, preparations are 
making for the chace, The heads of Apolto 
and Diana terniinate the two extremities of 
the Attic. The frieze 1s divided into two by a 
plain tablet, ornamented with a moulding, which 
serves it as aframe. This tablet, supported 
by two little Genii, was destined to receive an 
inscription, such as is usual upon tombs: here 
nothing is inscribed (this circumstance _ is 
without parallel.) At one of the extremities of 
the tomb is a Shepherd with flocks ; and on the 
other, Diana placed on a car, drawn by two 
bulls. 

This tomb contained the skeleton of a man, 
and a copper medal of the size of a denier, 
with the inscription “ Poncrus.” 

The second tomb represents the triumph of 
Bacchus and Ariadve. The car of Bacchus is 
drawn by two Centaurs, as the sculptors of 
remote antiquity repres: nted him : one of these 
Centaurs is a male, the other a female, which, 
bent ina state of repose, caresses a little Cen- 
tanr; near whicb is Staphilius, the son of 
Bacchus and Erigone, mouvted upon a goat, 
and holding grapes in his cloak. Before the 
goat is the dog which Pan had given to Bacchus 
to accompany him in his travels. The male 
Centaur, holding a lyre, is turned towards a 
Bacchante, playing on the flute, and placed 
behind him. In front of the car, a Fawn and 
a Bacchante are dancing to the sound of the 
lyre on which the God Silenus is playing. At 
the feet of the preceptor of Bacchus is an altar, 
on which the head of a goat reposes. A Bac- 
chante sitting in a state of repose, and a young 
fawn standing behind her, holding in his right 
hand a Pan’s flute, terminate the picture. Se- 
veral Satyrs’ heads appear behind the other 
figures. 

This tomb has, like the first, two heads at 
the extremity of the frieze ; one is that of 
Bacchus, the other that of Ariadne. The frieze 
is divided into two parts, like that of the first 
tomb, by a plain tablet, without a frame. On 
the right part is a Bacchus seated in a car drawn 
by two Lions led by a Satyr, preceded by a 
Fawn and a Bacchante. Another figure near 
to Bacchus is playing ov the double flute. On 
the other part of the frieze is the bust of a 
person of consular dignity. What leads to the 
presumption that this tomb was made for a 
Consul, is the Trabea. On the right is seen 
a Satyr, playing on the two flutes: he is dane 
ing before a little Priapus, placed on an altar. 
At the feet of the Satyr the artist has placed a 
basket half epen, from which a serpent is dart- 
ing. On the left is a Fawn, who threatens a 
little infant, whose hands he has tied. Behind 
the infant is a vine, and at his fect a goat. This 
tomb contained the skeleton of a woman, 

These tombs having, as we understand, been 
but lately bronght to Paris, are probably wholly 
unknown to many of our readers, this account 
may induce some of them when they visit Paris, 
to call at Mess. Bombarde and Peyron’s, oppo- 
site the gate of the Thuilleries, in the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

Paris, 234 Marcu.— The two antiqne 
tombs which were seen at No. 16, rue de Ri 
voli, and the remains of the skeletons which 
were found in these tombs, have just been pur- 
chased by the King for the sum of 16,000 fr. 
They have been conveyed tu the Museum of 
Antiquities. 





ARCHITECTURE, 
NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 
_ Several persons are still successfully employed 
in digging up the ruins of Pompeii. The Ga- 
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zette of the Two Sicilies gives the following 
account of an ancient monument which has just 
been discovered there :—The facade of a build- 
ing adorned in front by six columns, which, with 
three others on each side, forms a space fifty- 
two hands in length, and forty-three in breadth, 
has been exposed. In the aisles there is a 
double colonnade of six columns each, two 
hands and a quarter in diameter, resembling 
those of the vestibule. M.‘Arditi is of opinion 
that the building had another order of smaller 
pillars above the columns. At the bottom of 
the hall, three small entrances lead to as many 
small chambers. On the left is a small staircase 
by which persons probably ascended to the 
upper part of the building. In the lateral part 
of the hall the pavement is Mosaic; in the 
centre there were marked in marble, several 
geometrical figures. All the walls are adorned 
with pictures, the ground of which is a brilliant 
red. The injuries sustained by this superb 
monument, are of a very ancient date; traces of 
ruins appear in every part of it : the ground is 
covered with fragments of pillars. Orders have 
been given for their immediate restoration, 
The active zeal and talents of Chevalier Arditi, 
will very soon restore this building, which is one 
of the most curious monuments that has been 
discovered at Pompeii. 


THE DRAMA. 


ITALJAN OPERA—KING’S THEATRE. 

Tur performances since our last were: Fi- 
garo and La Molinara: L'Amour et la Folie 
and Psyche. Some slight alterations, for the 
better, have been made in the last-mentioned 
ballet, but it is not likely to become a stand- 
ing favorite with the public. 


ORATORIOS. 

Tue season for Oratorios closed this week 
at both Theatres. At Drury Lane, where we 
attended on Wednesday, the performances 
were, with some exceptions, the same as 
those on the Wednesday preceding, viz. a 
selection from the best works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Considering 
the difficult nature of some of these, great 
credit is due to the performers, vocal and in- 
strumental, for the correctness with which 
every successive piece was executed. This 
observation is particularly applicable to the 
Hymn and Chorus from a grand mass of 
Beethoven’s, which afforded a high treat to 
the cultivated musical ear. It is a grand 
and masterly composition. 

Handel, however, still asserted his high 
rank in the scale of the art, by the Grand 
March and Chorus in Joshua, by the beauti- 
ful air “ [le was despised,” sweetly sung by 
Master Barnett, and an excellent air from 
the Redemption, sung by Mr. Bellamy with 
success. 

To Miss Goodall we are indebted for a 
great portion of the pleasure we derived from 
the evening’s performances. She not only 
sang very sweetly and with skill the fine air 
“@O had I Jubal’s lyre,” but she gave her aid, 
with little intermission, in almost every piece 
in parts; and this assistance was as much 
distinguished by a zealous endeavour to do 
well, as by unequivocal signs of her power to 
act up to this desire. She seemed to enjoy 
the music as much as those for whose enjoy- 
ment she sang; and although we tvok de- 
light in watching her through the most in- 
tricate mazes of harmony, we ever found her 
steady and at her post. 

Ot Mrs. Salmon’s great merits we have, 
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on former occasions, expressed our high opi- 
nion at some length. She again enraptured 
the audience with her sweet and melodious 
strains. 

Our first opinion of the Misses De Lihu 
was confirmed last night. They showed 
themselves good musicians and cultivated 
singers, but their Italian style is tinged by 
the French genre (the worst of all genres). 
Miss De Lihu sang a bravura with great 
execution, but when she rose to A, the sound 
became thick and cheeky (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression). She ought to divest 
herself of the unpleasing habit of hanging 
forward when she sings, and beating time 
with her whole body backwards and for- 
wards. 

Miss Tremearn again played a Violin Con- 
certo of Viotti’s, to our utter astonishment. 
She is a phenomenon in music. 

Mr. Nicholson’s variations on the flute, 
on “Sul Margine d’un rio,” although they 
evinced less mechanical dexterity than Mr. 
Drouet’s play on a former night, gave to us, 
and apparently to the audience at large, quite 
as much satisfaction. The variations them- 
selves were pleasing; and he played them 
with taste, feeling, aud great skill. 





DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday last, “ A new way to pay Old 
Debts,” was performed at Drury Lane Tue- 
ATRE; and we were happy to see Kran, in 

erfect health, after his recent illness. We 
foes never seen him perform Sir Giles Over- 
reach, with more acuteness, variety of ex- 
pression and energy. Even in his few short 
speeches with Justice Greedy (Oxrberry) in 
the first act, there was a nimbleness of spirit 
in his voice and look, which gave a presage 
of his best exertion. He was at the top of 
his bent, and the scornful insolence, with 
which he threatened bis nephew Wellborn— 
“ T'll have thee cag’d and whipp’d”—was in 
the true cruel tone of a griping, bad, proud 
man, who counted the vicinity his own, with 
every thing to hope for from successful ini- 
quity, and nothing to fear from the ruined 
and defenceless sufferers. In the second act, 
his bold, wicked schemes for harassing and 

lundering Farmer Frugal of his land; and 

is diabolical plot, with Marall, to drive his 
nephew to despair, urge him, through neces- 
sity, to steal, and then hang him; were un- 
ravelled with the confident and eager exulta- 
tion of a fiend in human shape, who, in the 
midst of his large possessions, still required 
the additional gratification of inflicting mi- 
sery upon his fellow creatures. The transi- 
tion of mind, from these dark conspiracies to 
the still more exhilarating prospect of ag- 
grandisement by his daughter's marriage 
with Lord Lovell, exhibited his character in 
anew light. His voice and gestures passed 
from the expression of triumphant avarice, 
hatred and revenge, to the livelier tones of 
what we may term parental selfishness ; for 
to parental love he was a stranger. There 
was an absolute fruition in the relishing va- 
nity, with which he prolonged and palated 
each honied syllable, of the-words “ Ho-nor- 
a-ble” and “ Right Ho-not-a-ble”—in the 
speech 





“ She must part with 

That humble tith—and write honorable, 

Right honorable, Mara, my right hongradle 
daughter.” , 











But even this pleasure was not sufficiently 
poignant without a mixture of human suf- 
fering, and he immediately mingles it with 
a malignant joy at the idea of having adies 
of “ Errant Knights decayed” to wait upon 
her, as menial servants. Kean gave these 
various shades of depravity with great vigor 
and truth. Munpen, although his Marall 
was rather too highly seasoned, played up to 
him in his richest style. This felonious tool, 
without a gleam of humanity, presented a 
cold and sluggish mass of cowardice, cruelty 
and meanness, which served as some relief 
to the aspiring and undaunted villainy of his 
employer. There could not be a finer back- 
ground figure to a principal, and there was 
not a point of the dialogue lost between 
them. After the entrance of Wellborn, and 
his renewed repulse of him, the transition of 
his voice from loud and threatening excla- 
mation, to the low tones of close and cruel 
cunning in the line 
“ Come hither, Marall,—now is the time to work him.” 
was received with much applause by the 
audience. The poet has drawn Sir Giles of 
a bold and furious temper, but ever ready, 
on the instant, to smooth his aspect and 
lower his tone, to suit his own purposes. 
Quick transitions are essential to his discord- 
ant character, although, when sometimes 
introduced by Mr. Kean, for stage effect, in 
characters of an opposite disposition, they 
are inconsistent, and rather enfeeble than 
enforce the impression. He was very suc- 
cessful in depicting the impatient incre- 
dulity, astonishment and anger of Sir Giles, 
on hearing Marall’s tale of Eady Allworth’s 
love for WeLizorn, and his offer of his nag 
and twenty pounds, instead of an halter, to 
their intended victim, He gave the direc- 
tions to Justice Greedy for the dinner for 
Lord Lovell, with many touches of gleeful 
spirit and sarcastic humour. Oxperrry 
richly repaid every stroke with chirping 
tones and smirking looks. Kean here 
exhibited a fine flow of animal spirits. 
There was a pleasure in his quickened mo- 
tions, like that of a pedestrian, on sight 
of the goal: low-born pride, vulgar ostenta- 
tion, triumphant malice, and the hope of 
nearly accomplished ambition, curled upon 
his lip and sparkled in his eye. His in- 
structions to his daughter, to lure Lord 
Lovell, were given with all the earnest 
anxiety of unprincipled hope. Here, again, 
even the immediate consummation of his 
proudest expectations, is mingled, by the 
poet, with horrid longings after human 
misery. It is in his execrable nature, with 
all the worldly means of bappiness, accord- 
ing to his own notions, to be still uneasy, 
unless he has some wretches at his feet, to 
tread on. This is instanced in his brutal 
exclamation, relative to Lady Downfall, 
whom he had hired to wait upon his daugh- 
ter; 

“Pity her! trample on her!” 
Kran, in all this scene, entered fully into 
the spirit of Masstncer; and evinced an ut- 
ter carelessness of his daughter’s happiness 
in eyery other point, so as he could wed her 
to a Lord. _Ilis ferocious burst of passion, at 
her idea of being deceived and abandoned by 
Lord Lovell, was thrown out with great 
power.. The poct has erred against probabi- 
lity, custom, and nature, in making his vil- 





monstrous turpitude, and glory in his crimes, 
to a noble-minded man, like Lord Lovell. 
This was erring widely from his pur- 
se, and a most likely step to make Lord 
vell shun a marriage with his daughter, 
So gross an improbability in the character 
must ever weaken this scene. But Kean’s 
bold colouring, in some measure, veiled the 
defective outline. His joy on sending off his 
daughter with Allworth, as he supposed, to 
her marriage with Lord Lovell, formed a fine 
contrast to his subsequent rage on seeing the 
blank bond, and discovering the overthrow 
of all his ambitious projects by the marriage 
of Margaret with Allworth, his nephew. 
This scene afforded him full room for those 
abrupt transitions and stormy paroxysms of 
passion, with which he electrifies an audi- 
ence. He threw his whole force with a 
roused exertion, into the last act, and we ne- 

ver beheld him perform it with more varied 
effect. His eye measured Lord Lovell, as if 
he would blast him with his glance. He 
was, from head to foot, an image of distrac- 
tion, fury, and despair. This is one of those 
dismal pictures, which would have suited the 
gloomy genius of Spagnolette, or the stern 
tones of Michuel Angelo Carravaggio. Kean, 
with more versatile powers, is the Ribera and 
Carravaggio of his art. In the field of un- 
mitigated terror and horror, he moves with a 
tremendous power. Annibal Carracci de- 
clared that the carnations of the latter paint- 
er were so true, “ he did not paint but.grind 
flesh.” We may say of Kean, that he does 
not imitate, but express, the fiercer passions, 
as they burst in all their boiling, burning ve- 
hemence from the bosom of nature. W.C. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
THE CURFEW, 

Tue Managers, on Thursday night, gobup 
Tebin’s. cold and feeble play of the Currew, 
to bring out Mr. Booth, in Fitzharding ; but 
that character is so manifest and miserable 
a copy of Zanga, that it affords no scope for 
an actor. There was no want of effort on 
the part of My. Booth: he threw as much 
power into the character as it would admit 
of; but the effect was not correspondent, 
We cautioned this gentleman, in our first no- 
tice of him in Richard, against inflating his 
cheeks and protruding his under lip, in the 
expression of rage. We now deem it neces- 
sary to repeat that caution. His counte- 
nance is good ; but he relies, perhaps, some- 
what too much on his gestures; and they 
require to be chastened. He fixed the at- 
tention of the audience, and was deservedly 
applauded in some passages. M‘Crrapy 
performed Robert with good sense and 
feeling. Assor made the most of Ber- 
trand. Terry was out of his element 
ia the Baron; and very tame and very 
frigid: his eacellence. lies in another line, 
Miss Booth in Florence, and Mrs. Egerton 
in Matilda, were respectable. The Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester entered early, 
and the house was crowded; but, on the 
whole, the play went off coldly: and when 
Mr. Abbot announced it for a second repre- 
tation, a cry of No! No!—Posthumus! 
Posthumus! arose in the pit and galleries, 
If the Managers wished to chili Mr. Booth, 
they could not have chosen a better part 
than Fitzharding. But it is their judgment 
alone, we condemn, not their intention. 
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FRENCH DRAMA. 


A new tragedy called Germanicus, which 
was acted for the first time last Saturday, has 

oduced a prodigious sensation at Paris. 
The best account of its reception is given 
below in the words of M. Martainville, a well 
known critic of the French theatres. The 
journals take care to mention that the Duke 
of Berri was present at the representation, 
and sat till the end. The author, is, we be- 
lieve, M. Arnault. 
FIRST REPRESENTATION OF GERMANICUS A 

TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

The first representation of a piece in five 
acts always formed an important event at 
the Theatre Francais, even at the time when 
its repertory was frequently enriched with 
new productions ; but in the state of poverty 
in which our scene languishes, the announce- 
ment of a new tragedy, attributed to a poet 
already distinguished by his successes, might 
be expected to produce a still more marked 
sensation, and to excite more powerfully the 
eager curiosity of the public. 

The cause, however, of the kind of: fury 
with which the public crowded to the repre- 
sentation cannot be explained, either by the 
real importance orthe presumed merit of the 
work. At noon, all the passages leading to 


the Theatre were besieged by a multitude of 


persons, the sixth part of whom the house 
could not contain: and,had it not been for 
the illegal precaution ot distributing befure- 
band a great number of tickets, and thus 
securing places at an early hour, the theatre 
would have hud the appearance of a town 
taken by storm. Even those who had taken 
boxes were obliged to come at an early hour, 
in order to put themselves de fucto in posses- 
sion of their property de jure. 

The recollections which are attached to 
the name of the author; the situation in 
which he is at present placed ; the zeal with 
which certain persuns have extolled the 
work, and combuatted all the obstacles which 
appeared for some time to oppose its repre- 
Sentativn; the hopes which these persons 
appeared to found on the success of the 
piece; finally, circumstances altogether 
foreign to literature, had created, and main- 
tained in the saloons and all places of public 
resort, a fermentation which secmed to in- 
dicate rather the approach of a great political 
event than the first representation of a 
tragedy. 

Germanicus was every where the object of 
conversations, which sometimes became so 
animated as to be converted into very warm 
discussions. Some of the interlocutors said 
—Is not the author already unfortunate 
enough in being exiled toa foreign land ? Be- 
cause the gates of his country are closed upon 
him, must the road to the stage be interdict- 
ed to his works? The citizen ought to be 
distinguished from the poet. In the one 
character he submits with a melancholy 
resignation to the law, which separates him 
from all he holds most dear; but in the 
other he does not jose the right of contribut- 
ing to the glory of our theatre. The French 
tauses have uot banished biin from Parnas- 
sus; and if they cherish the hope that he 
may yet be restured to them, is not an endea- 
vour to destroy that hope anh offence against 
the respect which is due to misfortune? 
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Regdllections of tuo recent a date, replied 
ethers, do not permit these subtle distinctions 
to be established between the poet and the 
citizen. It is, besides, sufficient, that there 
is reason to fear a picce may become the 
subject of trouble and disorder, to render it 
prudent to prohibit its representation ; such 
a prohibition is a slight inconvenience com- 
pared with the evils 1t may prevent. 

Other persons, and fortunately the greater 
number, endeavoured, and frequently suc- 
ceeded, to terminate the discussion, by ob- 
serving, that a strong and just government 
would disdain all thuse petty measures of 
prohibition which form the subaltern policy 
of tyranny ; and would rely on an active and 
vigiiant police, for the punishment of such 
agitators as might abuse its indulgence, in 
order to disturb the public tranquillity. 

Leaving to every one the liberty of choos- 
ing among these different opinions, that 
which is most conformable to his ideas, we 
shall confine ourselves to the expression of 
our regret, that the revolutionary tempest 
should have torn from the cultivation of lite- 
rature and poetry, which they might have 
honored by their talents, so many young 
authors, to cast them on the political theatre, 
where they have found neither glory nor 
happiness. 

Among the immense multitude which fill- 
ed the pit, the orchestra, the boxes, the slips, 
and the galleries, there were, doubiless, but 
a very small number of spectators who had 
come tu listen to, and form a judgment on, 
the piece. That restless curiosity which 
creates the desire of witnessing even an 
event which we apprehend, had attracted all 


those who were not impelled by a spirit of 


cabal or of party. 

We must postpone until to-merrow, the 
literary examination of this piece. At pre- 
sent we can only briefly state, that the action 
appeared to us to be feeble and ill-conceived, 
and to be founded on factitious and puerile 
motives; but we remarked one fine scene, 
and a number of verses written for effect ; 
and that the style, while equally nervous, 
was more correct and pure than in the other 
works of the same author. 

If a genius superior to Corneille and Ra- 
cine were to appear, and this genius, surpas- 
sing himself, should produce a masterpiece 
of the most incomparable perfection, it would 
be impossible that this more than human 
miracle could be received with warmer trans- 
ports of enthusiasm than those which were 
lavished on Germanicus by one part of the 
spectators who this evening crowded the 
Theatre Francais. ‘Their ieelings were not 
expressed by bravos and plaudits, but by 
screams and convulsions —by rage and fury. 
Thus tar, however, every thing went on well. 
Nothing is less extraordinary, or less danger 
vus, thin the success of a piece belonging 
to the class of mediocrity on the first repre- 
sentation. A due proportion is gradually es- 
tablished between the merit of a work and 
the favor ot the public. 

Talma was brought forward, not by cries, 
but by vociferations for the author. He ad 


ranced towards the front of the stage, and 
was abuut to speak, when several hisses be- 
came the signal for a tumult and confusion, 
of which it would be difficult to form ‘an idea. 
Vielent scenes occurred in different quar- 
ters of the pit. The greatest disturbance 








was under the lustre. A young officer, in 
uniform, was attacked by several persons 
with sticks. He was knockeddown; buthe 
gotup, drew his sabre, and suddenly widen- 
ed the circle around him. Being thus mas- 
ter of the field of battle, he was able to ope- 
rate a junction with some of his companions, 
The clamor, the menaces, the screams of la~ 
dies rushing ffom their boxes, the cries of 
the fugitives clambering over the orchestra, 
the vain effurts of the police magistrates to 
appease the tumult, all contribuged to render 
more frightful this spectacle of disorder, 
which lasted for a considerable time. 

More serious accidents might have render- 
ed this evening an epoch of mourning anid 
desolation, had not the active and intrepid 
zeal of the gendarmerie executed the orders 
of the officers on duty. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the calmness and firm- 
ness which the soldiers of that corps dis- 
played on this occasion. Every point where 
the tumult was attempted to be kept up was 
occupied by the armed force. Some indivi- 
duals, whose turbulence had been particular- 
ly remarked, were seized and carried off. A 
rank of soldiers took possession of the front 
of the stage, and order was re-established in 
the theatre by intercepting all the commu- 
nications. The noise was at length appeased, 
and the cries for the author were silenced; 
when Tata, who had had time to change 
his dress, came on the stage in plain clothes, 
and exerted all the power of his lungs to 
make these words be heard—“ Gentlemen, 
the author of the tragedy which we have had 
the honour to represent before you wishes 
to remain anonymous.” 

A voice exclaimed, “ That news has just 
arrived by the telegraph.” 

Hisses and bravos tollowed the address of 
Tatma, and the crowd gradually dispersed. 
Every one on departing reasoned in his own 
way on the long foreseen cause of these 
afflicting scenes, which might have proved 
far more disagreeable; and the general opi- 
nion seemed to be, that the best tragedy was 
dearly purchased at such a price. 


P.S, The issue of this affair has presented 
a circumstance too honourable to the French 
tharacter to be passed over in silence. During 
the whole course of the representation, no 
sign of disapprobation interrupted the ap- 
plauses, eatin’ extravagant, which were 
lavished on the piece, from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion, It was only when 
the author was called for, and when Tatma 
came forward to name him, that hisses re- 
sounded through the house. This proves 
that the audience was perfectly disposed to 
sanction a production which might do honour 
to French literature; and that it was against 
the man only the opinion of a great number 
was aimed. 

An ordinance of the Police prohibits the 
entrance to the parterre of the theatres of all 
persons armed, or with canes. 





PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE PIECE. 


I shall proceedgso the examination of the 
piece; and it wil be easy for me to prove, 
that it was far from meriting that furious 
success which was endeavoured to be pro- 
cured fur it. The subject is ill chosen. Though 
capable of affording to Tacitus a grand _his- 
torical picture, it cannot be confined within 
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the limits which the severity of the rules of 
eur drama prescribes to authors. 

The suspicious and cruel Tiberius has or- 
dered the death of Germanicus. The am- 
bitious Piso executes the order of his master. 
He is punished for his obedience :—Such is 
the whole of the tragedy. From the first 
scene it is seen, it is known, that Ger- 
manicus will die; his fate is determined; 
nothing can change it; and the pity which 
the situation of that Prince excites, being 
unvaried by the alternatives of hope an 
fear, soon becomes fatiguing, and ceases to 
afford an interest sufficiently powerful to 
support the tragedy. 

The scene is at Antioch. Sejanus, the fa- 
vorite of Tiberius, has arrived incognito in 
that city. He conceals himself by assuming 
the dress of a slave, and during night obtains 
an interview with Seatius (who commands 
under Germanicus), of whom he asks infor- 
mation respecting the discord which prevails 
between Germanicus and Piso. Sentius throws 
all the blame on Piso, and eulogizes the 
virtues of Germanicus : 

L'etranger le cherit, le peuple Romain l'aime, 

Le Sénat Vidolutre. 

The stranger cherished him, the people loved, 

The Senate idolized. 
This Germanicus, cherished, beloved, and 
adored, is just recovered from a dangerous 
indisposition ; and the people have passed 
from the extreme of grief to all the intoxica- 
tion of joy. Sejanus informs Sentius that Ger- 
manicus must perish, and that Tiberius has 
determined he shall fall by the hand of Piso. 
Sentius enters into the plot, and now thinks 
of nothing so much as the destruction of that 
Prince whom he had just so highly praised. 
He, however, regrets that Piso should be the 
instrument of the Emperor's vengeance, and 
wishes for that employment himself. Sejanus, 
however, -reconciles him to his part of the 
task, by showing, that Piso is destined to be 
sacrificed for the crime he is to be prevailed 
on to commit, Sentius gives himself up to 
dreams of ambition, and says— 

Le moindre ambiticux n'est que le plus timide, 

The less ambitious is the more a coward, 

This verse was warmly applauded ; the pit 
was crowded with the ambitious. 

The army has revolted in favour of Piso, 
who has been dismissed from his command 
by Germanicus. Foreseeing the dangers 
which threaten him, Germanicus wishes tu 
remove his wife and chéldren to the territory 
of a neighbouring sovereign, who is indebted 
te him for his throne. Agrippina, on the 
contrary, wishes to shure the dangers of her 
husband, though she should have to witness 
a repetition of the frightful scenes which at- 
tended the mutiny of the army of Germanicus 
vn the banks of the Rhine, when 

Le rebelle trainait le rebelle au supplice, 

Ft se faisait bourreau pour n’étre pas complice. 
One rebel’s blood another rebel spilt, 

To shua the penalty of kindred guilt. 

Agrippina does not leave Antioch; but, 
surrounded by her children, and the young- 
est in her arms, addresses the soldiers, and 
prevails on thei to return to their duty. 
Piso also submiis to Germanicus, fur which 
he is reproached by his wife Plavcina. He 
informs her that his submission is merely a 
feiut, in order that he may strike his enemy 
with more certainty. Piso entertains a strong 
repugnance to the employment of poison, 
and proposes to poniard Germunicus, on an 
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approaching interview, when he is to appear 
before him as a supplicant. He brandishes 
before Plaucina, and his friends, the dagger 
which, in the hand of a new Brutus, is to 
stab him whom he regards as a Cesar. Mar- 
cus, the son of Piso, whose attachment to 
Germanicus is unshaken, surprises his father 
armed with the dagger. Piso endeavours to 
hide it in his bosom, and Marcus is full of 
anxiety to prevent the crime, the commission 
of which he apprehends. Germanicus enters 
full of confidence, and orders the lictors to 
withdraw, saying— 

“ Retire! I am vot among enemies.” 
Plaucina rejoices at this want of caution, and 
the most interesting scene in the piece oc- 
curs. Marcus endeavours to stop his father 
as he is advancing towards Germanicus. 
Piso says aside to his son—“ My hand is dis- 
armed.” Marcus points to the poniard con- 
cealed in his breast, and replies—“< Your 
heart is not.” Germanicus asks Murcus why 
he interrupts his father; and stepping to- 
wards Piso, addresses him thus, while he 
restores his arms— 

“ Resume your sword, and speak without restraint.” 
Piso cannot resist so much generosity. His 
hatred is subdued, and he falls at the feet of 
Germanicus, who raises him up and embraces 
him. 

This reconciliation threatens to defeat the 
plan of Sejanus and Sentius. The latter, 
therefore, resolves to show Piso a letter 
which Germanicus had previously written to 
Tiberius respecting his conduct, and to per- 
suade Piso that the Prince was working his 
destiuction at the very time when he had 
vowed the oblivion of all their past differ- 
ences. Sejanus had brought from Rome the 
Emperor’s ring, which was to be exhibited 
to Piso, because he had sworn, on seeing it, 
to commit the crime of which it was to be 
the signal; and also the instrument, for it 
contained enclosed within it a deadly poison. 
[t is contrived that the ring shall be deliver- 
ed to him by Germanicus himself; who in- 
forms him, that it was the Emperor’s desire 
he should so receive it. Piso, who perfectly 


stabbing Germanicus, as he had at first 
intended, and resolves to e:nploy the con- 
tents of the ring. Accordingly, in the Tem- 
ple, in presence of the gods, he poisons the 
cup of peace, and afterwards recounts to 
Plaucina all the details of this exploit, of 
which he boasts. Germanicus is carried to 
the statue of Augustus, at the foot of which 
he expires ; attributing his death to Piso and 
Plaucina. Piso aunounces his intention of 
assuming the reins of the government; but 
Sejanus appears in the character of Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary from Cesar, and orders 
Piso to be arrested, who now foresees the 
fate which the atrocious policy of Tiberius 
had prepared for him. Piso is carried off a 
prisoner, and while Agrippina is invoking 
vengeance on their betrayers the curtain 
talls. 

Throughout the whole of the piece, a 
character of good-nature is given to Ger- 
manicus which amounts to silliness. Piso is 
drawn after the model of the weak and ir- 
resolute Macbeth, who trembles at the 
thought of assassination, the fruits of which 
he wishes to enjoy; while Plaucina urges 
him to the crime, and is ready to set him an 
example in committing it. Marcus is nothing 





understands this order, abandons the idea of 
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more than a feeble copy of Arsaces in Artaz- 
erres, and other personages of the same sort, 
who are to be found in many tragedies. 

The author has lived long in a circle in 
which he had opportunities of meeting and 
studying the models on which he has founded 
the characters of Sejanus and Sentius. It is 
not improbable that he has given us two 
portraits from nature, and, were it required, 
we could perhaps name the originals. 

The style is the most commendable part 
of this tragedy. It is nervous and concise, 
but almost always obtained at the expense 
of elegance and harmony; which are quali- 
ties the author appears te despise. As his 
style is anti-Racinian, his friends call it Cor- 
nelian. 

Germanicus, which may be classed among 
the best productions of the author of Marius 
a Minturnes, is, upon the whole, a piece too 
feeble to rank even among tragedies of the 
third order. 

Our Correspondent at Paris has favoured 
us with the following interesting particulars, 
in addition to what has appeared in the 
French journals, respecting the disturbance 
at the theatre on the first representation of 
Germanicus. 

“Paris, Mancn 24.—M. Arnault was, be- 
fure the revolution, attached, in a subordinate 
place, to the person of the present King: 
during the revolution his opinions were not 
suspected of being Royalist; but he was 
more known as a man of letters: his works 
proved considerable talent, but spoilt ina 
great degree by carelessness; and above all, 
by that sort of barbarous energy which dis- 
tinguishes the authors of the revolutionary 
schovl. He received from Louis XVIIL., on 
his first return, a pensiun of either six or ten 
thousand francs a year (I am not sure 
which), as a compensation for a place he bad 
in the university, which place was, with all 
similar ones, at that time suppressed. On 
the return of Buonaparte, M. Arnault was 
named to one of the first places of the uni- 
versity, and he found himself, de fucto, the 
head of this body: happy for him if be had 
confined himself to this place; but his con- 
duct in politica! affairs was such, that he was 
comprised in the very short list of those 
banished from France. Since that time he 
has resided in the Low Countries, where he 
has employed his leisure hours (if not much 
belied) in contributing to compose those in- 
numerable libels which from that quarter 
have inundated the neighbouring provinces 
of France.” 

“The revolutionary part had announced 
their intentions loudly for several preceding 
days; and as the great mass of the actors of 
the Theatre Francais are unfortunately too 
well known to have professed during the re- 
volution the most violent opinions, and to 
have distinguished themselves in the same 
way during the hundred days, there was no 
doubt that in the house there would be an 
immense majority. Long before the dvors 
were opened the pit was three quarters full 
of officers on half-pay, and others of the 
same party, who had been let in through the 
theatre; and if at that moment Buonaparte 
had been transported by some evil genius 
from his island to the rue de Richelieu, he 
would have found in that theatre avery com- 
plete nvyaw both of an army and of a civil 
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administration. When, however, at the end 
of the play, the same party called for the 
name of the author, which was a secret to 
no one, a cry of indignation burst forth 
from the minority of the pit, and from the 
Majority of the boxes: fortunately for these 
latter, they were out of the reach of the re- 
volutionary party in the pit, who were forced 
to content themselves with assailing their 
neighbours; who, though in a decided minc- 
rity, showed that they were deficient neither 
in courage nor in strength: a battle took 
place, during which, the timid scrambled 
over the orchestra, and got upon the stage; 
at last, a number of gendarmes entered the 
pit, and soon restored quiet: joining the 
strongest party, they treated as criminal all 
those who éared to hiss. Talma came forward, 
and said, that the author wished to conceal 
his name. The immense number of gen- 
darmes who appeared, prove clearly that the 
dispute was expected: the side they took 
gives rise to many conjectures. 

Another correspondent gives the follow- 
ing particulars equally curious :— 

“ Paris, Marcu 24.—“ The first repre- 
sentation of Germanicus, a tragedy, by M. 
Arnault, (one of the individuals compriseti 
inthe second list of the ordinance of 24th 
July, 1815, and who lives at present in re- 


. tirement at Brussels,) has made a great deal 


of noise. You will have seen in the journals 
of yesterday and to-day, that there was a 
disturbance at the theatre. Several duels 
must necessarily take place, some even in 
high life. Yesterday Colonel Fitz-James (an 
illegitimate branch of the family of Fitz- 
James, Peer of France) fought with the son 
of Marshal Moncey, (Duke of Cornegliano). 
The Jatter, who is an officer on half-pay, re- 
ceived a sword-wound. Ido not yet know 
the particulars of this affair. 

“ Although the play of Germanicus had 
been announced for a second representation 
this evening, an order has just been issued 
by the police to withdraw the play, and not 
to act itagain. This department is afraid 
that the disorders may become excessive; 
for the spirit of party had taken complete 
possession of this business.” 

M. Arnault is the brother-in-law of M. 
Regnault St. Jean d’Angely. 

To the above we adil the following account 
of M. Arnault, from the Dictionary of 
Girouettes; a competent authority enough, 
but how far to be relied upon, we leave to 
our reailers : 

“ Arnault (A. Vincent), Member of the In- 
stitute ; Knight of the Legion of Honor ; ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, Secretary-general 
of the Imperial University previous to 1814; 
Secretary-general of the Royal University in 
1814. On the reformation of the University 
he was not continued in that employment ; 
but Buonaparte, whom Arnault had praised 
to the height of extravagance, in prose and 
in verse, was recalled. The King returned 
on the 3rd of July, and M. Arnault then 
stood on two lists—that of the Royal Censors 
ofthe Journals of Paris, and that of the ac- 
cused. Wet are ignorant what part M. Ar- 
nault will take. He perhaps would have 





‘ This book was written two years ago. 








done better to have stuck to his Anglo- 
demago-Republican tragedies.” 

One account says, that 500 half-pay offi- 
cers proceeded to the garden of the Thuille- 
ries, in an ill humor, but were persuaded to 
disperse. 








FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
EXTRACT OF A PRIVATE LETTER FROM MUNICH, 
DATED MARCH 16. 

The Princess of Wales is still here, and 
is occupied in visiting our public estab- 
lishments, and all that can be worthy of 
notice in so small a residence as ours. 
She appeared to be particularly interested 
by the fine collections of paintings which 
we possess ; one of which is in the Royal 
Palace, and another at the chateau de 
Schleisheim, four leagues from Munich. 
Her Royal Highness goes frequently to 
Court: she is also frequently seen to 
walk out, supported on the arms of two 
cavaliers (gentlemen,) followed by her 
ladies, by three Turks, and by some 
lacqueys. The other day she visited 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois, having dress- 
ed herself in a complete Turkish costume. 
Yesterday she was at a ball given by the 
Prince de Wrede, when she dauced a 
great deal. 

We are sorry to see the Princess of 
Wales so ill advised in her conduct and 
ideas on the continent. Her supposition 
of being watched there by spies employed 
by an illustrious Personage, is uaworthy 
of the mind that gave it birth, and of the 
high object who is implicated in so false 
a notion.—Residing, as she lately did, in 
the Paese di Borgamo, which is the 
country of Harlequin, her Royal High- 
ness seems to have fancied herself and 
her attendants into the dramatis persone 
of a pantomime. Attended by Mame- 
lukes armed cap-a-pie, followed by 
Knights errant ever ready to break the 
lance in her cause or for her imagined 
wrongs, and disposing of stars and rib- 
bands, honors and ornaments, with her 
fair liberal hand ; the whole has a theatri- 
cal masqueradish style and appearance 
not befitting a Royal Representative of a 
brave reasoning nation, ever scrupulous 
and jealous of the reputation of that sex 
which is alike its ornament and its honor. 

M— House is let to P 
L——, for four thousand per annum. 
This is no small proof of the noble owner 
having suffered by the annuitizing system. 

‘The compassionate liberality expressed 
by many towards our fallen foe Buona- 
parte, seems to be strangely mistaken for 
admiration and partiality. There are, it 
is true, some Buonapartists and some 
Jacobins amongst us; there are also ter- 
rorists and alarmists: but they are so di- 


vided and subdivided, so deluded and 














ed 
disunited, that they become harmless 
from the paucity of their numbers, and 
the diversity of their opinions. 
 Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos ” 

was the device of the primitive Romans: 
it has also ever been the sentiment and 
maxim of Britons, and this generous and 
exalted feeling has been invariably mani- 
fested in every circumstance of our do- 
mination; in the humanity of our con- 
quering tars, sparing a fallen foe, or 
rescuing from conflagration and submer- 
sion their bitterest enemy whose flag was 
struck; in our victorious warriors re- 
specting the humble hamlet and the 
wounded combatant, whilst fiercer and 
less civilized soldiers devastate with fire 
and sword the pillaged country and in- 
discriminately immolate the vigorous and 
the disabled enemy. This species of fair 
play and manliness, descends indeed to 
the humblest classes, and to the least 


boxer’s ring, in that kind of contest which 
appears most barbarous, we often see a 
pugilist show generosity towards’ van- 
quished opponent : when such an enemy 
is prostrate, and might be finally over- 
come, we see the victor wave only his 
conquering arm over him, and generously 
retire, allowing him time to rally, and to 
defend himself to the last. Humble as 
this example may appear, yet our Gram- 
mar tells us that ‘“‘ Exemplum probat re- 
gulam,” and it is indeed an example wor- 
thy of imitation in any rank. The place 
which the captive occupies in our mind, 
and we believe in every generous mind, 
is not that which towering talent or un- 
bounded conquest would have ensured, 
but that merely which altered fortune and 
fallen greatness, (be it for what it may) 
give to the object either of our love or 
hate, when sufferings have followed suc- 
cess and humiliations have succeeded to 
triumphs. 

It is impossible, says a correspondent, 
to read the narrative of M. Santini, Ex- 
Porter, respecting his Imperial master, 
the Ex-Emperor, without shuddering ; 
especially when we find that his Imperial 
Majesty never sits down to dinner, with- 
out being disturbed by the rats running 
about his Imperial feet! You no doubt 
remember, as I do, another monarch ex- 
posed to the same horrors about two 
years ago, until the great Longobarybo- 
neyo, and his little round wife, were re- 
lieved by the fortunate arrival of Whit- 
tington’s cat ! Now, Mr. Editor, perhaps 
the Speaker of a certain House, since 
rats are there no longer heard of, could 
spare a cat for the relief of his Imperial 
Majesty ; or perhaps some country village 
with more cats than are necessary for the 
good of human society, might be pre- 
vailed on to export one or two, which 





polished circles of life; for even in the _ 
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would afford great comfort to an Impe- 
rial admirer. Your's, &c. T. RATSty. 

P. S. They might be sent by way of 
Holland. 

The amiable Duke of is, we 
are informed, not a little deranged in his 
fortune. The park at C is to be 
plowed up, and much other property to 
be let, which makes his travels, perhaps, 
as much an act of necessity, as an affair 
of choice. We had hoped that the les- 
son so nobly given at a certain great 
house by an illustrious personage, would 
have proved more useful. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of S-— 
is every day becoming more and more 
popular with the Jews. The suavity and 
urbanity of his manners entitle him most 
justly to popularity in any sphere; but 
we are the more edified at finding these 
qualities justly appreciated by that tribe 
whose interest was (erroneously perhaps) 
supposed to prevail over principle. The 
illustrious chairman, aware of the truth 
of those elegant lines written by Morris, 
which tell us that 
“ The tear which bedews sensibility’s shrine, 
Isa drop of more worth than all Bacchus’s tun.” 
shed tears over the young pupils of the 
Judaic tribe; but we fear that, although 
such a tear is a jewel of the first water, 
Moses and Mordecai would set a higher 
price on a gem of a more sterling and 
marketable kind. Was it throwing pearls 
before swine or not ? This we must leave 
to the sapient and better judging reader, 
still respecting, as we always shall, cha- 
rity and liberality wherever they may be 
exercised. 

A letter from Boulogne, dated March 
19, says— St. Patrick’s day passed here 
with but little celebration in honour of 
Bacchus, but with considerable eclat in 
that of Venus. Captain Somerset, son to 
Lord Charles, and aide-de-camp to his 
uncle, Lord Edward, prevailed upon Miss 
Heathcote, eldest daughter of a guilant 
naval captain of that name, to elope with 
him without beat of drum, about eleven 
o'clock at night, from an entertainment 
given by Colonel Lovelace. They landed 
at Dover, the lady in her ball dress, and 
are now on their way to Gretna-green.” 
This is literally hopping off with her 
partner! 

A French gentleman, who visited this 
country, was much astonished at the un- 
qualitied exposure of bosoms, arms, and 
shoulders of our belles at a ball. “ Ma 
Joi, (said ne) ces dames n'ont rien de caché 
pour leurs amis !” 

The subject of costume appears to 
have been too much, and too little con- 
sidered by the fair objects who enhance 
its value, and by their admirers who 
oftener do injustice than justice to taste 
therein, Fashion, usurping the place of 





judgment, gives the general standard of 
imitation, whilst selection and discrimi- 
nation ought to form the rules of style. 
To a lovely woman, her admirer may 
fairly say “‘ you mend the jewel by the 
wearing it,” yet with a woman of sense, 
however beautiful, the true friend, in the 
language of sincerity, ought to direct her 
choice, and reason on the motive for 
adopting it. A graceful form may pos- 
sess an injudicious mind, and vanity may 
blind the brightest eves and exclude those 
rays of good sense which would teach her 
that every thing does not become her, 
but that harmony and accord in form 
and colour, give transcendance to ele- 
gance of appearance, nay, even bestow 
seemliness on mediocrity of figure. Youth 
and innocence best become simplicity 
and the tint of the blushing rose ; the 
lily blends well with the violet, and the 
myrtle with the richer hue of the carna- 
tion ; smiles and dimples look enchanting- 
ly under the wreath of flowers, while the 
commanding aspect acquires dignity from 
the tiara or splendid plume ; the light and 
elastic form agrees with the loose robe 
and buskined ancle, while the prominent 
bosom, the ivory and well-turned arm, 
the nervous yet highly proportioned limb, 
forming part of a higher stature, demand 
the mantle, and well-folded drapery of 
the ancients. Concealment and exposure 
of attractions form in all the finish of the 
picture. 

It is said that a list of the Rat Club is 
speedily to be published. ‘The publisher 
we believe, lives either in Windmill Street, 
or at Great Turnstile. The club, as 
being composed of domestic animals, will 
be confined, it is supposed, chiefly to the 
home departments. Some of them hold 
estates in fail, but more in fee simple. 

Should orator Hunt convenea meeting 
of his friends in Covent Garden, there 
is no doubt but that it will be select and 
respectable. The liberty of the subject 
will probably be extended by the Spencean 
Philanthropy in taking the liberty to make 
a division of the fruits of the Earth ; un- 
less, indeed, as in the case of the memo- 
rable Skinner Street mob, the market in- 
habitants shut their shops, to prevent 
numberless tenants at will from entering 
into co-partnership with them, previously 
to their being shopp'd elsewhere. ‘These 
gentry are not only amongst the 

« Fruges consumere nati,” 
but also . 
“ Nebulones Alcinoique.’ 

What do you think (said a politician) of 
the Empire of China? That it will of 
course soon be broken replied a wag. 

We observe the appointment of Sir 
William Curtis as locum tenens for the 
Lord Mayor. The popularity however 
of the latter is such, that there is no 





chance of the Cantab’s old pun being 
made on him; for, certainly it will not 
be said to the locum tenens—tene locum. 

On Sunday, between the hours of two 
and three when the Pump-Room at Bath 
was full of fashionables, a Mr. Fox at 
the head of a numerous party of Friends 
made his appearance, and the spirit 
moved him to address the company. 
Female friend Priscilla Gurney felt also 
the spirit rising, and was about to extem- 
porize, when she was prevailed upon to 
desist. It was immediately suggested by 


some that the use of the Bath waters 
would have a most wholesome effect in 
damping the unseasonable ardor of their 
inspiration, or at all events in neutralizing 
the spirit; but, whilst this subject was 
discussing, the Friends. withdrew, the 
spirit having moved them to depart. 





A question of much importance is pend- 
ing before the French tribunals. The 
Marquis of Beaureau, being in the co- 
lonies, received intelligence of the de- 
cease of his first wife. He married again, 
and had a daughter by his second mar- 
riage. Shortly after, he learnt from an- 
other source that his first wife was in all 
probability living. He at once embarked 
for France, and, upon his arrival at Havre, 
he found his first wife, with au infant son. 
A decree of the Parliament set aside his 
second marriage, but acknowledged the 
daughter of that union as the legitimate 
heiress of the Marquis de Beaureau. 
Young Eugene de Beaureau having died 
at the age of fourteen, Miss Beaureau 
was admitted to take possession of her 
father’s estates. But in 1814, a Marquis 
de Beaureau came forward, who pretend- 
ed that a wooden corpse had been buried 
in his place, and that he was the real 
Eugene de Beaureau. He presented him- 
self to his mother, who refused to re- 
cognize him; but he persists in demand- 
ing the restitution of his property. The 
Marquis de Beaureau is a Colonel and 
Chevalier of St. Louis. 1f wooden sons 
and husbands were thus to rise from the 
coffin in our country, what disappointed 
mothers and wives would they make!!! 

Paris, Fes. 27.—The following cir- 
cumstance, of which we can guarantee the 
authenticity, has amused the public fora 
few days. Count Descazes the Minister 
of the Police, aud the Duc de Richelieu 
were invited by an Englishman of rank 
to an evening party. As chance will 
have it, the Due de Tremouille, a violeut 
opponent of the ministerial party, lives in 
the same hotel as the Englishman, aud 
has also a party on the very same evening. 
The Duc de Richelieu, and Count Des- 
cazes, arrive oue after the other at the 
hotel. Unacquainted with the house, 
which they enter for the first time, they 
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family, join the party at the Duc de ‘Tre- 
mouille’s, Every body is surprized ; the 
Duke and the guests look at each other. 
The Duc de Richelieu hastens away with- 
out saying a word; Count Descazes, on 
the contrary, remains quite at his ease, 
he enters into conversation with the 
master of the house, eats a glass of ice, 
then takes leave of the company without 
betraying the slightest embarrassment, 
and goes to the Englishman's party, 
where lie joins in the laugh at this singu- 
Jar qui pro quo. 

A dispute of precedence between a 
Fiacre and a Nobleman’s carriage took 
place a few days ago in Paris. It may 
serve to shew the difference which time 
has brought about on French manners. 
The scene took place in the Rue Neuve- 
Saint-Augustin—* Drive on, coachman,” 
said the Nobleman, thrusting his head 
out at the carriage window.—“ Do not 
stir an inch,” said the person in the 
Fiacre to the driver of his equipage.— 
‘* But, Sir,” replied the Nobleman, “ by 
what right do you hinder me from stop- 
ping before that house? I have business 
there.”—My Lord's servants raised their 
voices: but the Fiacre remained immove- 
able.—“ Know, Sir,” said the Nobleman 
in a fit of impatience, to the Citizen of 
the Fiacre, “that you are no better than 
1.”-—At these words the other disputant 
exclaimed: ‘That is enough, Sir:— 
Coachman, drive on. Let the carriage 
advance.”—A number of persons who 
happened to be passing witnessed this 
scene. 

Madame de Stael still continues in- 
disposed. However, the return of spring 
holds out the best hopes to the numerous 
personal friends aa admirers of the 
talent of this celebrated lady. 

As you have mentioned the story of 
the Lady with the death’s head, says a 
correspondent, and quoted the Journal de 
Collé for 1750, I must take the liberty to 
observe that the story is of far older date, 
if my memory does not deceive me. This 
is indeed to be inferred from the diffe- 
rence between the original tale, and the 
modern version of it. The original he- 
roine was a lady @ Téte de Maure, and 
not a Téte de Mort, as our modern deal- 
ers in the marvellous have it. Two or 
three centuries ago, when negroes were 
not so commonly to be seen in Europe as 
at present, a lady with a blackamvoor’s 
head, might perhaps be thought as _terri- 
fic 'a phenomenon as a lady with a death's 
head would be in our days. The exact 
coincidence of the pronunciation ot Maure 
and mort, sufficiently explains the source 
of the modern deviation. 





Rome, FEs. 22.—On Sunday the 15th 
of this month was solemnized here in the 
private chapel of Cardinal Bardari, the 
marriage of Don Carlo Stuart, Duke of 
Berwick and Alba, Count of Modica, 
with Donna Rosalia Ventimeglia e Mon- 
cada, daughter of Prince Grammonte of 
Palermo. One can hardly find more 
illustrious names united in one couple. 
The new married pair proceeded in state 
to St. Peter’s to perform their devotions, 
and then drove back over the Corso to 
their residence in the palace Braschi. 
The Carnival has been gaily closed by 
the amusement of R. Moccoletti. The 
finest weather from the beginning to the 
end contributed to animate it. What 
characterises the Italian and particularly 
the Roman masquerades,and distinguishes 
them from those beyond the Alps, 1s not 
merely their being in the streets or the 
open air, but the share which even the 
meanest aud poorest classes of the people 
take in them, and the grace and comic 
humour which they contrive to infuse 
into their poor disguises. 

A late article in the Diario di Roma, 
among other statistical notices concerning 
the population of Rome, states the num- 
ber of the monks to be 1286, of nuns, 
1172, of priests, including the bishops, 
1335. ‘These numbers are certainly far 
inferior to what is believed beyond the 
Alps, and less than that of the Greek 
Calogeri who inhabit Mount Athos or 
Monte Santo. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 21st, 1817. 

The Court of Exchequer Bill, the Exchequer 
Bills Bill, the Madhouses Bill, and Bar-iron 
Exportation Bill, were read a first time. 

The Royal Assent was this day given to the 
two Mutiny Bills, the Silk Bounty Bill, and the 
annual Indemnity Bill. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 21st, 1817. 

Petitions from Warrington, in Lancashire, 
and its neighbourhood, in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and complaining of the long 
and ruinous wars into which the conntry had 
been plunged ; from a parish in Carnarvonshire, 
and from the town of Bury, in Lancashire, 
praying for annual parliaments ; from Warwick 
and its neighbourhood, praying for a Reform in 
Parliament; from John Weir, a muslin manu- 
facturer, of Glasgow, complaining of illegal ar- 
rest and detention; as well as the annual 
Petitions from various charitable institutions in 
Ireland ; were read and orderd to lie on the 
table. 

Petitions from Glamorgan, praying for a 
change in the present system of the Poor Laws; 
and from Hornchurch, in Essex, cémplaining of 
the Poor Rates ; were read and referred to the 
Committee on Poor Laws. 

The Bill to amend the 47th and 50th of the 
King, for preventing improper persons from 
carrying arms in Ireland ; and also the Scotch 
Lunatic Asylum Bill; were read a first time. 

The Exchequer Court Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 24th March. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill, Exchequer Court 
Bill, Pig-Lead Bill, Bar-Iron Bill, and Mad- 
houses Bill, were read a second time. 

The order of the day for bringing up the Re. 
port of the Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill 
being read, a Clause was proposed ‘ that no 
Public Meetings should, during the sittings of 
Parliament, or the Courts of Law and Equity, 
or any of them at Westininster, be held for the 
purpose of petitioning, remonstrating, or any 
political discussion, within the distance of one 
mile from Westminster Hall.” Which clause 
was adopted and added to the Bill. 

Several other amendments were proposed 
and rejected. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 24th March. 

The Irish Peace Preservation Bill was read a 
second time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 25th March. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Seditious Meetings 
Bill. 

Ina long speech in opposition to that mea- 
sure, Lorp Erskine said, he conceived that 
the Affections of the people were the strongest 
and safest guarantee for the security of any 
Government ; that it was not by the annual 
votes of supply, or by the Mutiny Bill, that 
this country was preserved. Tt was by the love 
of the people, without which our army would 
be but a base rabble, and our navy a nuisance. 
Was it because our freedom went sometimes 
into excesses, that it was now to be restricted? 
It was impossible to enjoy real freedom without 
some excess. As well might restrictions be put 
upon the elements—fire, air, and water ; be- 
cause, though they were admitted to be most 
essential to our existence, they sometimes ex- 
ceeded their natural use. Indeed, on looking into 
the Newspapers and perceiving the number of 
accidents which bad lately happened by these 
elements, he thought there wasas good a ground 
for restricting them as there was for restricting 
public liberty. ‘Those who wished for such re- 
strictions ™ight say to fire, ‘‘ You are an excel- 
lent serva>., while you contine yourself to our 
kitchens, but you shall not bolt from Heaven 
and sacrilegiously strike the spire of that church 
in which we are assembled to address God in 
prayer.” ‘To water they might say, ‘ You are 
also a good servant as long as you continue sub- 
servient to our use ; you may descend in gentle 
showers to refresh us, but you shall’ not pour 
down in torrents, sweeping away our flocks and 
devastating our lands. Beyond the bounds of 
our pleasure or use you shall not proceed.” To 
air they might also address theniselves, and on 
this “‘ chartered libertine” might they impose 
restrictions. They might say, “ You, air, may 
blow and fan us with your gentle breezes, but 
you shall not come upon us in storms and whirl- 
winds.” ‘They might thus say we shall! have no 
more fire, or air, or rain, than we shall see fit. 
Yet it was known that without these occasional 
excesses which they would restrict, these ele- 
ments would be a curse and not a blessing; that 
without its excesses, air itself would become a 
stagnant mass in which human uature could not 
exist.--(Cries of Hear, Heur!)—It was thus 
with freedom, we should not restrict its prin- 
ciples, as it was by them we existed as a free 
nation. Liberty was a blessing which we en- 
joyed by the Constitution, but if it was attempt- 
ed to shackle it, it would be a curse, not a bless- 
ing. It was not by such a measure as the 
present Bill that the patience and loyalty of a 
people should be rewarded. ie 

The Lorp Cuancettor said, that the Noble 
and Learned Lord had talked of the elements, 
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and of having restrictions put upon them, as if 
they were subjects of this realm, and could be 
bound by its laws.—(Hear / and a langh.)—If 
the Noble and Learned Lord could show that 
they were to be restricted by any clause, he 
should be most happy to support any motion 
to that effect.—(Laughing.) — As to fire, he 
would not attempt, to say what effect it had 
upon the Constitution of the country, but this 
he would say, from experience, that if the 
Noble and Learned Lord could bring in any 
clause into the present Bill, by which the effect 
of the large fires kept in the House might be 
lessened, he would be materially serving the 
constitutions of himself, (the Lord Chancellor, ) 
and other Lords, who often found great incon- 
venience from it while sitting there in the 
morning.(Laughing.) — As te air, which the 
Learned Lord would also think of restricting, 
he did not know what effect any clause to that 
purpose would have on that element, but ot 
this he was sure, that a most respeetable Gen- 
tleman, the Clerk of the House, would feel 
much indebted to his Noble and Learned Friend, 
if he could restrict its current through the 
doors and windows on several occasions.—(A 
jJaugh.)—With regard to water, to which the 
Noble Lord had alluded, he would not say any 
thing, as he presumed their Lordships knew 
little about that element.—( Much Langhing.)— 
But to speak seriously on this subject, he did 
not conceive that the arguments of the Noble 
and Learned Lord proved any thing at all in 
favour of the line which he pursued. He would 
admit that no measure restrictive of the liberty 
which we enjoyed by the Constitution shonld 
ever be adopted, but on the grounds of the 
strictest necessity. Necessity then was the 
ground on which the present and every other 
restrictive measure should beadopted. And if 
he supported it, it was because he conceived, 
that he thereby supported ihe rights of the 
Constitution, and the real liberty and security 
of the people. 


Tae Marauts oF BUCKINGHAM, ina speech 
which was by far the most impressive and argu- 
mentative of the evening, was prepared to con- 
tend against his noble friends who had spoken 
before him in this debate, and against the bill, 
that this measure was necessary in the present 
cireumstances of the country ; and that its ne- 
cessity pleaded its justification. His noble 
friends had first denied the danger, and then they 
argued that, even upon the admission of the 
danger, the remedy was not appropriate. He 
differed with them in both their positions. He 
was convinced of the danger, and he believed the 
remedy was calculated to meet the emergency. 
He had heard, that there was no danger to 
the constitution from the designs of those whose 
operations this bill was intended to restrain ; 
and that, because they were not headed by 
powerful individuals, therefore their machina- 
tions were harmless. This argument had no 
influence on his mind, becanse we could find 
parallels in history of revolutions effected by 
instruments at first as insignificant and con- 
temptible in appearance as the persons alluded 
to. The French revolution was no distant event 
of this kind. It had passed in our own time— 
it had occurred at our own door—it did not now 
agitate the world, but its memory was still fresh. 
The edifice was reduced to ruin, but the vestiges 
that remained showed its original extent. We 
remembered its fall, and we should never forget 
the crimes and the atrocities on which it was 
built, or the blood with which it was cemented. 
On its broken and disjointed fragments we 
might read an awful lesson of prudence and 
caution ; and the flame that blazed on its ruined 
summit warned us not to approach it, or to rear 
a similar structuse. But how was this great and 
disastrous revolution begun? Was it by 


mighty armies? Was the first step taken by 
great generals? Were powerful nobles at the 
head of the first insurrectionary movements? 
(Hear) No: it was brought about by the lowest 
of the people, by the efforts of the vile and the 
worthless from the most degraded ranks of 
society. (Hear) Distress was the pretence, the 
motive, and the instrument. It was brought 
about by general suffering. It was brought 
about under colour of necessary change, and 
salutary reform. The moment the principle of 
reform was established, the moment that govern- 
ment was vilified, the moment the laws lost their 
authority, the danger began. Leaders were 
found to head the disaffected, and the most 
powerful joined the most contemptible in over- 
turning those institutions which, by their com- 
mand of so much physical force, they saw them- 
selves able to do. ( Hear, hear.) It had been said, 
and said with trnth, that the space was short 
between the dethronement and the death ofa 
Monarch. With a little modification, the 
maxim might be applied to a government ora 
constitution, Allow it to be stript of all respect 
in the eyes of the people—allow it to be vilified 
and degraded at public meetings, and it will 
soon lose its energy, and with its energy the 
power of prolonging its own duration, or secur- 
ing public liberty. (Hear, hear.) The efforts of 
the insignificant prepared the way for the at- 
tacks of the powerful, as the pioneers of an 
army undermined a fortress before the soldiers 
advanced to the assault. When he saw small 
purposes attempted to be brought about by great 
means, his suspicion was excited—when he saw 
now the same combinations as in 1794—when 
he saw the same nreans wielded by the same 
hands (hear) when he saw the same instruments 
at work—when he saw the same principles 
promulgated, the same doctrines advocated 
with undiminished energy—when he saw the 
same system of conduct begun, the same rally- 
ing signs used, the same banners of rebellion 
displayed as on that occasion—when he saw 
religion as openly scoffed at, asin 1794— when 
he saw all these symptoms, he could not disguise 
from himself that the evil was the same now as 
then: and that a similar remedy ought to be 
applied. (Hear, hear). 

The house divided on the question that the 
bill do pass, when the numbers were, 

Contentt....cccee-cocsseseeeeeeeee 11 
Not CONtENL...c.cc.ccocrseryeee 23 
Majority.....88 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 25th March, 1817. 

Petitions from Willingham praying for eco- 
nomy, Parliamentary Reform, and Kelief from 
Tithes and Poor Rates ;and from Cardigan pray- 
ing for relief from the present heavy duties on 
Coal and Culm, were read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Petitions trom the minister, churchwardens, 
and other inhabitants of the Parish of Madeley, 
in the county of Salop, from Dawley in the same 
county, and from Sudbury in Suffolk, praying 
for relief from the heavy pressure of the Poor 
Laws, were severally read and ordered to 
be referred to the Committee upon Poor Laws. 

A bill was brought in for enabling Naval 
Officers to draw their Pay, which was read a first 


time. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday 26th March. 1817. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill, the Navy Stores 
Bills, and the Bar Iron Exportation Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 26th March, 1817. 

Petitions from Woodbridge for relief from 
the Poor Laws, and from Thomas Maltby of 
Ilackney, complaiping of the improper way in 








which Canal Property was rated to the support 
of the Poor, were read and ordered to be re. 
ferred to the Committee on the Poor Laws. 
Petitions from the Merchants of London, 
trading to the Cape of Good eos, praying 
that the duties on Cape Wine might be reduced, 
and from Joseph Scraggs, a butcher in St, 
James’s Market, complaining of injuries he had 
received nnder the New Street Actfawere read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 
The Life Annuity Amendment Act, as far as 
relates to the Commissioners for redeeming the 
NationalDebt, was read a first and second time. 
The Bill to enable Naval Officers to draw 
their Pay, was read a second time. 
The Cochineal Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, March 27, 1817. 
The Cochineal Bill and Naval Officers Pay 
Bill were read a first time. 
The Exchequer Court Proceedings Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, March 27, 1817. 
Petitions from Kilwinning, Stevenston, Sal- 
coats in Ayr, and South Queens-ferry for Re- 
form ; from the Solicitors and Attornies of Ply- 
month and Plymouth Dock for a repeal of the 
Acts of the 44th and 46th of the King; from the 
Ribband Weavers of Coventry for the protec- 
tion of the House ; and from 60 or 70 publicans 
in the parish of Wigan, for a repeal of the addi- 
tional duty on Licences, were severally read and 
ordered to lie on the table, 

A petition from the Coffee-house Keepers in 
the cities of London and Westminster, for the 
protection of the House, was read and referred 
to the Committee on Police Laws. 

A petition from Bilston in Staffordshire, for 
reliet under the Poor Laws, was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Poor Laws. 

A Bill to amend such part of the Bankrupt 
Laws as related to granting the Bankrupt’s Cer. 
tificate ; and a Bill to empower ecclesiastical 
and other persons to grant Leases of ‘Tithes, 
were read a first time. 

The Land Revenue Bill, the Irish Arms Re- 
gistry Bill, the Irish Peace Preservation Bill, 
and the Navy Officers Pay Bill, were severally 
read a third time and passed, 








POLITICS, 


The observations induced by the politi- 
cal article in our last Number, the suppo- 
sition that there may be even in England 
men mean enough to deprecate the most 
generous treatment of the most inveterate 
foe, and the dread that men mean 
enough to feel thus, might also be ma- 
lignant enongh to ascribe to us a spirit 
of party, induces us in the present Num- 
ber to enter into the following serious 
discussion and solemn declaration of the 
perfect independence of our political 
principles.—We are the more ready to 
enter into this question, that no interest- 
ing event has occurred during the week 
to demand our attention, and that on so 
important a subject we cannot too early 
satisfy every friend of the existing con- 
stitution, the internal peace, the external 
power, the political supremacy of our 
country. 

In political party, as in society in ge- 
neral, each individual commouly sacri- 
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fices some considerations to obtain others 
of higher advantage. If, with this view, 
there be between the members some- 
thing more than an implied relationship— 
if there exist an actual and defimte bond, 
no circumstance can authorize defection. 
This, however, is not generally the case, 
and indeed cannot be the case, in any 
rational political party. 

Politics is a question of knowledge or 
ignorance, and of the action which re- 
sults from such opinion, respecting pub- 
lic affairs. To engage, then, ever to ad- 
here to the same party, would be to en- 
gage to think always in one way, aud to 
kuow no more at a future period than we 
know at present: or it would be to sup- 
port one line of conduct, whether our 
judgment approved it or not :—it would 
in truth, be merely to engage in a con- 
nected but blind struggle for power. 
Into this, accordingly, has political party 
almost always degenerated. 

It may be replied, that party implies 
no agreement to think in the same way, 
nor any rejection of further knowledge ; 
but an agreement, on the contrary, to 
change opinion consentanevusly. An 
agreement, however, to change, while 
neither the nature nor the object of such 
change can be foreseen, is absurd. Party 
commits, therefore, the error either of 
rejecting or of anticipating knowledge ; 
and as the former is criminal while the 
latter is absurd, it is again obvious that 
it must become merely a blind struggle for 
power. 

Of party, the best members never see 
this; and are imposed on: the worst see 
it; and impose. Hence it is that staunch 
and obstinate party has been as little re- 
spected as successful change; and 
a knowledge of this has generally made 
artful politicians change sides with as 
little principle as reluctance. 

Having tried the value of party by its 
nature, let it next be considered in its 
object. 

Party, as in some measure already ap- 
pears, mery have two objects—public 
good, or individual power. Is good the 
object 7—it has its origin in knowledge. 
Is power the object ?—then “ knowledge 
is power.” Thus are we compelled to 
recur to this primary consideration. 

Now political knowledge is the result 
of experience in ever varying human 
affairs: it is modified and differs in every 
individual case: and it cannot be the 
prerogative or property of any party. 
Politics is, in fact, the science of ever 
varying circumstances. If, then, both 
public good and individual power depend 
on knowledge, and that knowledge be 
infinitely variable, then invariable party 
is the contempt of knowledge, the neglect 
of good, and the ignis fatuus—the mock- 





ery of power: it is an association equally 
blind to virtue and to rank in the state, 
and therefore as criminal as it is ab- 
surd. 

If, on the contrary, just political con- 
duct be dependent on the extent of know- 
ledge, it must vary with the acquisition 
of knowledge. The question, then, 
should ever be, with what party is the 
greatest sum of public good to be effect- 
ed? ‘To that party, the good man, for 
the time being, must belong. 

Now, in certain political parties, no 
useful aim can be attained; because the 
acquisition or the retention of power be- 
ing their object, all their propositions are 
instantly recognized as its means, and 
their abstract good is contemned in con- 
sequence of their particular interest. 
Public measures, then, which might have 
been successful in less partial hands, are 
only injured by their agency.—Does wis- 
dom sanction alliance with such a party ? 
No: wisdom and prudence dictate union 
with that party with which most good 
can be effected—union as intimate as the 
case can require, and as permanent as 
the realization of benefit. 

Here, however obvious, I must remark 
that any degree of benefit is better than 
none; and the virtuous man will not 
reject the smallest quantity, in conjunc- 
tion with whatever party it may be se- 
cured. It may be said that more may 
ultimately be obtained with another 
party. But no wise man will reject a 
certain for a contingent benefit in a per- 
sonal case ; and no legislator has a right 
to do so in a public one. It may be 
said, that the party with which it is ne- 
cessary for the time being to unite, is a 
bad one: but it 1s godlike to wrest good 
from the very bosom of ill. 

Under such circumstances, then, the 
legislator has not even a right to refuse 
to change sides. Shall a claim to in- 
dependence prevent him ?—he owes even 
his life to the public good. Shall the 
ridicule of opponeats?—the open and 
generous assignment of a reason is un- 
susceptible of ridicule. History will 
judge the legislator from the measures to 
which he has contributed ; not from the 
men with whom he may have been con- 
nected. 

He then, on the one hand, who with a 
wise and constitutional opposition might 
operate the salvation of his country, or 
he on the other hand whose family, for- 
tune and talents, might, with administra- 
tion, enable him to modify bad measures— 
to accelerate the progress and enhance the 
value of good ones, and to increase the 
sum of public benefit, abandons his 
country’s cause when he unites himself 
with any party in which he cannot realise 
these blessings, Thus far he seems to 
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act unjustly. But this is not all: he 
would seem even to act absurdly; for 
he neglects at once his country’s and 
his own interest to obtain—solely to 
obtain power for a party which, uninten- 
tionally or not, must thus be, in effect, 
the enemy of both. 

And who constitute the parties for 
which such sacrifices are made ? Do they 
not always contain some men who have 
little to lose and much to gain? Are 
not these generally the most active and 
the most vociferous? Do they not re- 
joice in the countenance, and depend on 
the support, of members of more distin- 
guished fortune and nobler family? Do 
they not with least principle make terms 
for themselves? In fine, does not alinost 
all party contain a sharp, grasping, and 
audacious vulgar, who impose; and an 
unsuspecting, ingenuous, and honorable 
class, who are imposed upon ! 

The respectful deference, then, the 
profound reverence which, notwith- 
standing some errors in its construc- 
tion, we feel for the Parliament of our 
country, is founded on no consideration 
which has a dependence on party, but 
on those attributes which it still retains 
in spite of all the efforts of party—dis- 
passionate enquiry, rational determin- 
ation, firm perseverance and entire de- 
votion to the state. These sublime at- 
tributes render the Parliament of Britain 
a living Areopagus, whence no law is ne- 
cessary, as in ancient Greece, to exclude 
eloquence, or the passions, or the light 
which might illustrate them. There, as 
all is free, eloquence may intrude and may 
amuse for a moment; reason only can 
leave an impression: there the passions 
may burst in and surprise; truth only 
can permanently triumph. 

In the spirit, then, of this great legis- 
lative body, it is in our political discus- 
sions our sincerest wish to rise high above 
all the seductions of party, and our proud- 
est hope to discover and establish the 
truth. Whatever, therefore, may be our 
opinions in the difficult and delicate 
questions of political science, we trust 
that after this serious discussion and so- 
lemn declaration of our principles, no 
one will dare to accuse us of the spirit 


of party. 


On that portion of our last political 
article which referred to China, it has 
been observed, that it was more inge- 
vious, or plausible, or some such thing, 
than it was well founded in political sci- 
ence. We should assuredly consider the 
ascription to us, however unlimited, of 
the qualities connected with the former 
epithets, as very poor compensation for 
the deficiency implied by the latter. But, 
in support of our former opinion, that a 
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British invasion of the Chinese empire 
was seriously contemplated—in support 


expediency of the measure, on the jeal- 
ousy which the Chinese feel of our con- 
quest of Nepaul facilitating our march 
into the heart of that country, on the 
high tone which our ambassador is said 
to have employed, on the conduct of the 
Alceste, and on the daily attendance of 
Lord Exmouth at the Admiralty (so ridi- 
culously explained as referring to some 
petty piracies in the Mediterranean dis- 
avowed by all the Moorish states !)—in 
support of that opinion, we have now 
some remarkable and striking circum- 
stances to adduce. Since our last pub- 
lication, the daily papers, without know- 
ing what to make of it, or attempting to 
draw from it any conclusion, have in- 
serted the following extract of a Letter 
from Calcutta, dated 15th October : 

“* Great alarm has been occasioned by 
information said to be received, that the 
Archduke Constantine has entered Persia 
at the head of 100,000 Russians. The 
ostensible motive is to acquire possession 
of their ancient province of Georgia—a 
project for which only 3 or 4000 men 
would be necessary.” Not only has no 
conclusion been drawn from this remark- 
able statement (which, as this is the most 
practicable live of march towards India, 
amply corroborates our opinion,) but the 
correctness of the statement itself has 
been questioned. In confirmation of its 
accuracy, however, and in final vindica- 
tion of our judgment on this important 
topic, we have only further to quote the 
following article, dated St. Petersburgh, 
Feb. 26th, from the Gazette de France 
of the 23d March, received yesterday : 
“ After the breaking up of the army, the 
troops which form the corps under Field 
Marshal Barclay de Tolly: will set out 
again for the Dnieper. Those which are 
under the orders of General the Count de 
Bennigsen will be cantoned on the 
Dneister !—The Count de Yermoloff has 
left Teflis, to repair to the Court of Per- 
sia.”—That this corroborated movement 
of the Russian armies is either intended 
as a demonstration in favor of China, in- 
duced by our conquest of Nepaul, or 
that the visit of the Emperor Alexander 
and of the Archduke Nicholas to Eng- 
land, had Persia, rather than mere cu- 
riosity, for its motive, we are perfectly 
satisfied. 








‘SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


BRITISH GENTLEMEN !!! 
The Ruffians—The Exquisites—The Useful Men. 
In the higher circles, a Ruffian is one 
of the many mushreom productions which 
the sun ef prosperity brings into life, Stout 
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in general is his appearance; but dame Na- 
ture has done little for him, and Fortune has 
spoilt even that little. To resemble his groom 
and his coachman is his highest ambition ; 
he is a perfect horseman, a perfect whip, 
but takes care never to be—a perfect gentle- 
man.—tlis library consists of the Racing and 
Newgate Calendars, the last Systent of Far- 
riery, a table of odds at betting, and the 
Complete Sportsman. His dressing-room 
resembles a cobler’s shop, being filled with 
boots and shoes of all textures, forgos, and 
dimensions. Shooting jackets, racing ditto, 
box coats, and dots of under waistcoats, with 
scores of leather breeches, swell his wardrobe 
and his bills to an immense extent.—His ac- 
complisbments are spouting, swearing, mil- 
ling, driving, and greeking. His companions 
are dogs, horses, pigeons, and rooks. He 
takes the ribbands in his hand—mounts his 
box—missis by his side—* all right””—drives 
his mail with four fiery tits—cuts out a Johnny 
Raw—lolls his tongue out at him—and, 1 
he don’t break his neck, gets home sate after 
his morning drive. He next takes three 
hours to dress, looks over his betting book— 
how much on the Derby? bow much on a 
match agaiust time? when his bill to the Jew 
is due? what horse to be sent to grass? what 
to be put into condition? physics his dogs, 
damns his servants—all right, quite primer 
gets drunk, staggers into the conversuzione, 
quizzes the literati, laughs at every body, and 
every body laughs at him: holds out one fin- 
ger by way of shaking hands with the lady of 
the house, finds it a bad concern, brushes in 
a few minutes, calls in at Long’s, takes some 
imperial punch, floors the watchman, and 
sleeps in St. James’s watch-house, or edse- 
where, n’importe. 

The Exquisite hath perchance retained a 
little of what was hammered into his Cere- 
brum and Cerebellum by his private tutor at 
the University; he prides himself upon hav- 
ing occupied a place in the Huzzards, and 
even at his amiable Prince's table; he can 
talk of military manceuvres, and of an affair 
or two in defence of his country ; and he is 
decorated with a mustachio, and may be, 
with a tuft of hair on his under lip.—Though 
the colour on his cheek is rather equivocal as 
to its being genuine, and you may wind him 
at a mile off, yet so prominent a person is 
he, that you may easily perceive that he was 
not 


“ 





born to blush unsecn, 
And waste his sweetuess on the desart air.” 

In honest English, he is made up, but su 
well finished that his appearance at the even- 
ing party brightens up many an eye.—His 
composure of countenance, however, is such 


as tu prove that he is too much a man of 


fashion to love any thing ; and his conduct 
is such as to leave no doubt of his being al- 
ways ready to sacrifice every one at the shrine 
of his selfish vanity.—His dressing-room and 
other apartments are filled with a rare collec- 
tion of pipes and snuff-Loxes, for the latter 
of which his Jeweller will probably soon ap- 
pear in the Gazette; and his wardrobe is the 
ne plus ultra of what Weston, Allen, and 
other expensive tradesmen can affurd to give 
credit for.-—-His conversation is dgreeably un- 
intelligible; heenters the saloon with a sel f- 
satisfied air; and, if he meet with the bus- 
band of a noted beauty he gives him two fin- 
gers, which is a sign well understood in high 








life, and when held upwards, puts one in 
mind of a beautiful line in Ovid. 

« nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phebe.” 

The Useful Man is almost always in black ; 
his hair very often powdered; or if he con- 
descend to owe to a friseur the appearance of 
a fine head of glossy weil coloured hair, a pair 
of spectacles spuils the effect, or he is near 
sighted, and runs his nose into your face, and 
is eternally taking up his glass to bring his 
object nearer to him. Sometimes he takes 
snuff; and talks prodigiously of the Conti- 
nent.—-His learning and his library are not 
circumscribed ; and, from his conversation 
much is picked up which is retailed as ori- 
ginal at second hand. He laughs at his pa- 
tron’s jokes; praises my lady’s wit; pays at- 
tention to the faded beauty, and those to 
whom nature has dealt out comeliness with 
a “stinted hand ;” corrects the publications 
of his friends, and is their prototype in all 
literary matters. He is grave and respectful 
in his deportment, and decent in every thing. 
But the superlative excellence which he pos- 
sesses, and that which constitutes his cha- 
racteristic utile is the support which he af- 
fords to his patron and dependent, for they 
are one and the same persou—namely, the 
patron of his success, the dependent on his 
labours. The useful man, like Proteus, comes 
to his patron’s aid in the most multiform 
shapes.—He is the reviewer of his or her 
publication; he isthe simple and unsuspected 
narrator of a work which he has somewhere 
seen—uncommouly novel, a interesting, 
very original—a poem or pamphlet fashioned 
in reality by himself. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Information has just been received of the 
death of Major Peddie, before he reached the 
Niger. Lieutenant Campbell is now the com- 
manding officer ; and, we understand, proceeded 
to carry into execution the orders received by 
Major Peddie. 

The work of the Archduke Charles, of which 
we shall in a few months have a French trans- 
lation, is intituled “ Principles of Stretegics,” 
applied to the history of 1796 in Germany, trans- 
lated from the German, with critical notes, by 
General Baron Jomini, Aid-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror of Russia; and will form 3 vols. iv 8vo. 
with an atlas of 12 plates. The first volume 
contains the exposition of the principles of the 
science of Generals in Chief, called Strategics ; 
the two other volumes contain the history of the 
Campaign of 1796 in Germany. 

There was printed at Vienna, in 1815, a me- 
_— translation, in modern Greek, of Tar- 
tuffe. 

The elephant belonging to the menagerie of 
the Jardin des Plantes died on the 15th instant, 
Its death was occasioned by a fit of apoplexy. 
‘This animal has been in France for the last 
23 years, and it is supposed to have been about 
40 years old. M. Cuvier intends immediately 
to dissect the body. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Verses on Meeting after many years absence 
—Lines for a fuvourite Air—To Miss Ste- 
phens—and Epigram signed H—are deficient 
in poetical merit. 
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WARDEN’'S LETTERS. 
Sixth Edition, 8vo. boards, price 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS written on board H. M. S. 
the NORTHUMBERLAND, and at St. HE- 
LENA, in which the condnct and conversations 
of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE and his 
suite, during the voyage, and the first months 
of their residence in that island, are faithfully 
described and related by W. Warden, surgeon 
on board the Northumberland. This edition 
contains an article in answer to the remarks of 
the Quarterly Review. 

Published for the Author by R. Ackermann, 
101, Strand. 





Speedily will be published, in Imperial 
Quarto, price 11. 11s. 6d. the Fourth and last 
part of 


1. An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of 
the BATTLE of WATERLOO, LIGNY, 
QUATRE BRAS, &c. written from the first 
Authority, and illustrated with all the Orrr- 
CIAL Documents, Private Communications of 
various Commanders, &c. 


By W. MUDFORD, Esq. 
Accompanied by a series of splendidly coloured 
Engravings, Plans, &c. from Drawings taken on 
the spot, by James Rouse, Esq. 

In this important undertaking no exertion 
has been spared to produce a memorial of the 
exploits of our gallant countrymen truly worthy 
of them; to transmit to posterity a record, 
which may be consulted with conscious exulta- 
tion—which the future historian, who shall 
recount these immortal deeds, may examine 
with confidence—and which the living, who par- 
took of all the toils, the dangers, and the glories 
of them, may turn to as the authentic monu- 
ment of their own exploits. 

The Plates illustrate not merely the field of 
battle, but all the intermediate country from 
Brussels to Charleroi, proceeding in regular 
succession ; so that the reader will, as it were, 
actually walk over the ground which our army 
trod, from the moment it quitted Brussels till 
the Battle of Waterloo was fonght. They will 
form in a manner one vast picture, so concate- 
nated throughont, that what appears in perspec- 
tive in the first Plate will be represented in the 
foreground of the second, and so through the 
whole series. 

To military men, and especially to those who 
were in the battle, these Graphic Illustrations 
must be peculiarly valuable and interesting, as 
they will be enabled to ascertain almost the 
very spots where themselves stood—where their 
brave comrades were killed or wounded— where 
they: sustained the shock of the enemy—where 
they repelled his onset—and where at last they 
so gloriously conquered. 

Orders received by Colburn, Conduit Street; 
Egerton, Whitehall; Ackermann, Strand; of 
whom and all Booksellers may be had, lately 
published, 


Editions in French and English, of 


2. THE REVOLUTIONS OF EM- 
PIRES, 8vo. 12s, 
By F. A. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

“ This is a production of much ingenuity, and 
is marked with the same elegance of imagination 
and liveliness of style which have recommended 
the former productions of this Author to public 
favor."—Augustan Rev. 

** This work is sure to command the attention 
not only of Statesmen and Philosophers, but of 
all who feel interested in the welfare of the 
community in which they live."— Lit. Reg. 

Printed for H. Colburn, Conduit Street; 
FKelland Bradfate, Edinburgh ; and John Cum. 
ming, Dublin. 





MISS HOLCROFT’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 4 vols. 12mo. 22s. bds. 
FORTITUDE and FRAILTY; a 
Novel, inscribed to the revered memory of her 
lamented father. 
By FANNY HOLCROFT. 
London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationer’s Court, Lndgate Street. 
SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, 5s. 6d. boards. 
PURITY of HEART; or, the ANCI- 
ENT COSTUME; a Tale, addressed to the 
author of Glenarvon. 
By an O_p Wire or TWENTY YEARS. 
London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Mar- 
shall, Stationer’s Court, Ludgate Street. 


This day is published, handsomely printed in 
8vo. price 8s. bds. 

IDWAL, and other portions of a 
POEM ; to which is added GryPHiapma, 
Carmen Venatorinm ; in Greek Hexameters. 

By P. BAYLEY, Esq. 
Of Merton College, Oxford. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, and Sold by Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; Mr. 
—e Harley Street; and all other Book- 
sellers. 











Just published, 
LOYAL ‘TRACTS. 

1. A Letter from Joun Butt to his Frienp 
AND RELATIONS, with some HINTS to DELE- 
GATES AND REFORMERS. Price id. or 10s. per 
hundred. 

2. A Frrenp 1n NEED is a Frienp INDEED, 
or no LAnp like OLp ENGLAND. Price 1d. or 
7s. per hundred. 

3. WHat’s Best in Bap Times, 
CuristTIAn’s STRONG-HOLD. 
per hundred. 

4, Cnurcn AnD Kine, or the OL_p CHIMEs 
better than RinGinG CHanGes. Price id. 
or 7s. per hundred. . 

5. My Corrace is my Cast Ls, or the Free- 
BORN ENGLISHMAN. Price id. or 5s. per hun- 
dred. 

6. The True Cause of our Present D1s- 
TRESS, and its suRE Remepy. ly Evusesius. 
Price 6d. 

Printed for L. B. Seeley, 169, Fleet Street. 


or the 
Price 2d. or 14s, 





MADAME DE GENLIS’ NEW WORK. 
This day is published, ¢ vols. 1¢mo. 8s. boards. 

PLACIDE, or the BATTUECAS, a 
Spanish Tale, translated from the French of 
MADAME DE G_ENLIs. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON. 

Les Battnécas are the inhabitants of a beau- 
tiful valley in Spain, surrounded by inaccessible 
mountains, who, according to Moreri and other 
historians, lived for ages in this asylum, without 
any knowledge of, or communication with the 
rest of Spain. 

**Since the siege of Rochelle, Madame de 
Genlis has produced no work that will be read 
with more delight than Les Battuécas.”—Jour- 
nal des Debats. 

London: Printed by W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationer’s Court, Ludgate Street, 





Seconp Frencn Enpition with Historical 
and Biographical Notes. Printed uniformly 
with the Journal de Clery, Price 5s. 6d. 

MEMOIRES PARTICULIERS. 

Par Madame DUCHESSE d@ANGOULEME. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Public Library, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

. In the Press. 
FRANCE. 
By Lady MORGAN, Author of O° Donne.” 

“ Chaque jour de ma vie, est une feuille dans 
mon livre.”—Themas, 





EASTER PRESENT. 
This day is — with a fine Frontispiece 
Romney, 5s. boards. 
FAMILY ANNALS, or the SISTERS. 
By MARY HAYS. 

Author of the Brothers, Female Biography, 
Historical Dialogues for Young Persons, Harry 
Clintou, and a Tale for Youth, &c. &c. 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationer’s Court, Ladgate Street. 

SCOTT'S HOUSE OF MOURNING, 
This day is published in 8vo. price 5s.6d. sewed, 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING; a 
Poem, with some smaller pieces. 
By JOHN SCOTT, 
Author ofa Visit to Paris, and Paris Revisited, 
Whither is he gone, what accident 
Hath rapt him frem us ?’—Paradise Regained. 
London, printed for Taylor and Hessey, 935 
Fleet Street. 
THE 
CHEAPEST HISTORY OF THE WARS. 
On the first of March was published part I, price 
2s. to be completed in nine mouthly parts. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WARS, 


since the French Revolution, to the Settlement 
of the Affairs of Europe, after the ever memo- 
rable BATTLE OF WATERLOO, in 1815; 
with elegant Portraits of the most distinguished 
Public Characters, and Plans of the Battle of 
Waterloo, of which a very particular and inte- 
resting account will be given ; to which will be 
added, the particulars of the successful attack 
upon Algiers, which terminated in the humilia- 
tion of the Dey of that piratical state, and the 
release of a great number of Christians from bar- 
barous slavery. Compiled from official Docu. 
ments and other authentic sources of Luforma- 
tion with strict Impartiality. 

The Plates and Letter-Press will be much 
neater than the generality of periodical publica- 
tions, and considering the price, almost every 
one will be enabled to possess a History of such 
eventful times. 

London : published by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court; and Sherwood and Co. Pa- 
ternoster Row ; sold also by T. Rogerson, Man- 
chester, and by all Booksellers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION. 
Just published, printed uniformly with the Au- 
thor's Dictionary, price 2s. 6d. in extra boards, 
with red leather back. 

THE GRAMMATICAL REMEM- 
BRANCER, a brief but comprehensive English 
Grammar ; containing besides the usual matter 
of a Grammar, numerous Grammatical Errors 
in common conversation, &c. with corrections. 
To which are added, Geographical Pronuncia- 
tion ; or an attempt to give the pronunciation of 
Difficnit Names of Places, Domestic and Fo- 
reign: Lingua Technica ; -or peculiar Terms in 
the Arts and Sciences ; and Tables of Rank and 
Precedence. 

By the AuTHor oF “ ORTHOEPY SIMPLIFIED.” 

A New Portable Explanatory Pronouncing 
English Dictionary, price 6s. 6d. 

Sold by Mawman, and Harris, London, &c. 

















London: Printed by A. J. VaLpy, Tooke’s 
Court, Chaneery Lane; Published, every Sa- 
turday, by Henry Cdxpurn, (of the Public 
Library, Conduit Street,) and Sold Wholesale 
and Retail by WestLey and Parisn, at the 
Literary Gazette Office, No. 159, Strand, 
where Communications for the Editor, (Free 
of Postage), and Orders, (accompanied by 4 
reference for payment in Town), are requested 
to be sent. It is also supplied and sent Free 
of Postage by all other Booksellers, Statio- 
ners, and Newsmen, in Town and Country. 
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